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XIV. THE ARLINGTON HOUSE. 


THE visitor to the National Capital, standing at 
its western front and looking across the Potomac, 
may see a white house with heavy Doric columns 
forming part of a spacious portico in the centre of 
its front. It is Arlington House, the seat of 
the late George Washington Parke Custis, the 
adopted son of Washington, and heir to many of 
the personal effects of the beloved patriot. Young 
Custis lived at Mount Vernon until after the death 
of his grandmother, Mrs. Washington, in 1802, 
when he built the spacious mansion above deline- 
ated, on the brow of a hill overlooking the broad 


Potomac and the then straggling village of Wash- | 


ington City, where then was no Capitol or any 


the President’s house, for it had very lately become 
the seat of the National government. 
Arlington House was built of brick and stuccoed. 


massive columns, sixty feet in front, and twenty-five 
in depth, and two wings, it presents toward the 


It is about three hundred feet above 
In its rear and on each flank was a 
grand old woods stretching far back, before the 
scythe of Civil War mowed down the forests of 


and forty feet. 
the Potomac. 


river, was a grassy park of two hundred acres, dot- 
ted with groves of chestnut and oak, and clumps 
of evergreen trees. 
was a winding avenue of approach, up to the 


mansion from the highway. Between 


every year. 


private one, with a portion of Georgetown on the 
left, and the Navy Yard and the fertile hills and 


to Fort Washington. 
Such was the mansion standing in the midst of 
a thousand acres, inherited from his father, in 


which the adopted son of Washington lived when | 
I made the drawing of it, seen at the head of this | 


paper, in March, 1853. The forest trees were then 
leafless, and foliage that appeared a few weéks later 
has been anticipated in the picture. To that grand 
mansion young Custis, then twenty-three years of 


Through the forest on its right | 


the lawn. | 
and the river lay richly cultivated fields, bearing | 
tons of vegetables for the Washington City market | 
From that portico may be seen all of | 
the public buildings in the Capital and nearly every | 


| establish 


age, took his charming bride, Mary Lee Fitzhugh, 
then sixteen years old, with whom he lived in 
Arlington House about fifty years. Their only 
child who survived the period of infancy was 
Mary Custis, who became the wife of Robert E. 
Lee, a son of ‘* Legion Harry,’’ of the old War for 
Independence, and leader of Confederate armies 
in the late Civil War. 

The life of Mrs. Custis, who was a daughter of 
a dear and intimate friend of Washington, was a 
blessing to all who came in contact with her. 
Moved by an ever-active religious sentiment, and 
the most benevolent heart-impulses, the hand of 


| Mrs. Custis was always busy in the performance of 
other public building now seen there, excepting | 


good deeds. When her body was laid in the grave, 


just a month after my visit at Arlington House in 
| the spring of 1853, there was genuine mourning 
| among all classes far beyond the sorrowing family 
With its centre and its grand portico of eight | 


circle. In that circle the house-servants always 


gathered at the family altar in the morning, among 


| whom I had seen an aged colored nurse who was 
river and National Capitol a front of one hundred | 


born at Mount Vernon, and was a girl sixteen years 
of age when Washington died. Shehad greeted the 
young bride when she came to Arlington House, 


and was her constant attendant until about the 
| year 1850—a period of forty seven years—when 
Virginia; and from its front sloping towards the 


she died. 

The same year when Arlington House was built, 
Colonel David Humphreys returned home from 
his mission to Spain, bringing with him a flock of 
one hundred of the fine-wooled merino sheep 
from that country, the first ever seen in our land. 
Young Custis took great interest in the matter of 
stock-breeding and domestic manufacture; and 
he saw in the advent of Merinos a promise of the 
opening in our country of woollen-cloth making, 


| which subject, because of the success in the cotton 
| manufacture by States, was occupying the thoughts 
valleys of Maryland on the right, away southward 


of patriotic and public-spirited men. To foster 
improvements in sheep, and encourage attempts to 
woollen manufacturers in the United 
States, he called a convention at Arlington House 
on the 3oth of April, 1803, of persons interested 
in good sheep husbandry and domestic manufac- 
tures. A large number of persons gathered at 
a fountain of living water, that yet gushes up from 


| beneath the roots of a venerable oak tree in the 
| verge of the park not far from the river, and known 
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as Arlington Spring. There Mr. Custis had a 


shearing of his own fine flock on the Arlington | 


estate, in the presence of the assembly, and from 


: . | 
that time for several years the ‘‘ Arlington Sheep 


Shearing” was a very popular gathering there. 
On these occasions the proprietor would distribute 
prizes at his own expense, among those who pre- 
sented the best specimens of sheep-wool and domes- 
tic made cloth. There he would entertain the 


whole company at a feast under the great war- | 


tent used by Washington at Dorchester and all 


through the old War for Independence, and which | 


was yet preserved at Arlington House in an im- 
mense leather portmanteau when the late Civil 
War broke out. At the table toasts were drank 
and speeches were made. 
quent and impressive speaker, and always enter- 
tained his company with pleasing oratory. 
one occasion he said: ‘‘America shall be great 
and free, and minister to her own wants by the 
employment of her own resources. The citizen 
of my country will proudly appear when clothed 
in the produce of his native soil.’ 
every yard of broadcloth worn in the United 
States, was imported from Europe. 

The generous owner of Arlington House enter- 


tained many illustri us guests; and many a soldier, 


cf the Revolution found rest there, sometimes for 
days, and never departed empty-handed. Among 
the distinguished men who sat at Mr. Custis’s table 
was Lafayette, when, in 1825, he was the guest of 
our nation. 
bore the name of Washington, and while his 


father was in exile had been under the care and | 


protection of the Patriot at Mount Vernon. There 
he and Custis, youths of about the same age, were 
loving companions for several months, and they 
kept up a correspondence for many years after 
young Lafayette returned to Europe. They en- 
tertained a strong affection for each other, and 


their first meeting in 1824 was a joyful one for | 
The following letter I copied from the | 


both. 
original at Arlington House : 
‘© WasHINGTON City, January 3, 1824. 
**My Dear Custis:—My father being able to 


dispose of himself on Wednesday, will do himself | 
the pleasure of going that day to dine at Arlington. | 


It is so long since I wished for that satisfaction 
myself, that I most sincerely rejoice at the anticipa- 
tion of it. You know, my friend, how happy I 
was when we met at Baltimore. 


Mr. Custis was an elo- | 


On | 


At that time | 


He was accompanied by his son who | 


Since that day | 
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| I felt every day more and more, how much our 
two hearts were calculated to understand each 
other. Be pleased, my dear Custis, to present my 
respectful homage to the ladies, and receive for 
| yourself the expression of my most affectionate 
and brotherly sentiments. 

**G. W. LAFAvETTE.”’ 

Mr. Custis spent much time with the illustrious 
| guest at Arlington and elsewhere. At t e tomb 
of Washington, in the presence of a large number 
of persons, he presented Lafayette with a ring, in 
which was some of the hair of the Patriot. After 
| the departure of the General for France, Mr. 
| Custis wrote and published a series of entertaining 
articles, under the title of ‘‘Conversations with 
Lafayette.” 

From 1848 until the death of Mr. Custis in 1856, 
and afterward until the breaking out of the Civil 
| War, when Colonel Lee and his family left their 

beautiful home, went to Richmond, and actively 
| espoused the cause of the ‘‘ Confederate States of 
America,’’ in the spring of 1861, I was an occa- 
sional guest at Arlington House. At such times 
| free aceess was given me to the ‘* Washington trea- 
sures’ there (as Mr. Custis properly called them), 
| of all of which I made drawings for future use. 
These and Washington’s public and private ac- 
count-books and other manuscripts from his hand ; 
the correspondence between him and young Custis 
and his father ; the correspondence of the Custis 
| family, extending back to the early part of the 
last century, and some rare family portraits and 
| other paintings, always had more attractions for 
me than the really charming external beauties of 
Arlington. 

Among the relics of the Patriot cherished by Mr. 
| Custis was a side-board, tea-table and china punch- 
| bowl, the latter a gift from the French naval offi- 
| cers; the large lantern that illuminated the chief 
| passage in the mansion at Mount Vernon; 
Washington’s silver teaset, including a massive 
tray or salver; rich porcelain vases; mahog- 
any chairs; several pieces of an elegant set 
of china, appropriately painted, that were given 
to Washington by the Society of the Cincin- 
nati; part of another set of china presented to Mrs. 
Washington by the French officers; silver wine- 


| coolers and coasters—the latter a contrivance for 
| sending the wine around the table from guest to 
guest; a harpsichord that Washington presented to 
Nellie Custis (sister of G. W. P. Custis) before 
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her marriage with his nephew, Lawrence Lewis; 
Washington’s silver inkstand ; massive silver can- 
dlesticks with silver snuffers and extinguishers; a 
mural candelabra; the bed and bedstead on which 
Washington died, and which was of extraordinary 
width; the portmanteau containing the great war- 
tent of Washington, and several other articles of 
minor interest. There also was the small iron 
chest in which were deposited the certificates for 
thirty thousand pounds sterling, a part of the for- 
tune of Martha Custis when she became the bride 
of the honored Virginia colonel. 

Among the pictures were a finely painted portrait 
_of the Honorable John Custis, one of the King’s 
Council in Virginia, and of Colonel Daniel Parke, 
both ancestors of George Washington Parke Custis. 
The latter was painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
the protégé of the great Duke of Marlborough. | 
There was also a fine picture by Van Dyke, of an old | 
Reformer, painted perhaps seventy years or more 
earlier. There were also portraits of Eleanor 
Parke Custis (Nelly), and of her brother and | 
George Washington Lafayette, when they were | 
young companions together at Mount Vernon. | 
The pictures of these young men, and also of the | 
General and Mrs. Washington, in profile, cnn 
done in colored crayon by Sharpless, a clever 
artist, who painted in that manner a large number | 
of the distinguished men of the period of Wash- 
ington’s presidency of the United States. There, 
too, were fine paintings in kit-kat form by Wool- | 
laston, of Daniel Parke Custis and his wife, Martha | 
Dandridge, afterward Martha Washington, and a | 











picture of the same form, by Charles Wilson Peale, | 
The last | 


of Washington as a Virginia Coloriel. 





but were valuable as correct delineations of the 
costumé of the soldiers of that period. When 
Mrs. Lee and her family abandoned Arlington 
House in the spring of 1861, the ‘‘ Washington 
treasures’’ and the pictures above mentioned were 
all carried away, excepting the paintings by her 
father. 

The portrait of Colonel Parke was a beautiful 
picture. He was represented with one of those 
enormous curled wigs of the Addisonian period, 
extending upon the shoulders. His coat was of 
crimson velvet, embroidered with gold ; his waist- 
coat a silver-gray fabric with richly wrought fig- 
ures of gold; around his body, just below the 
waist, was a large sash of green silk and gold, and 
protruding from beneath the capacious cuffs of his 
coat-sleeves were seen fine embroidered lace ruffles. 
Upon his bosom, suspended by a scarlet ‘ribbon, 
was seen the portrait of Queen Anne, in minia- 
ture, in a golden case set with diamonds. This 
was supposed to be the only portrait by Kneller 
then in our country. 

Colonel Daniel Parke was a native of York 
County, Virginia, where he possessed large estates, 
but being fond of military and fashionable life, he 
spent most of his time, in his later days, in Eng- 
land. He became the favorite aid of the Duke of 
Marlborough, and after the victory of the English 
at Blenheim, in Germany, in the summer of 1704, 
the Duke of Marlborough sent Colonel Parke with 
the joyful tidings to the Queen. At that time it 
was the custom in England for the monarch to give 
to the bearer of such news £500. Colonel Parke, 
whose estate was ample, requested Queen Anne to 
give him her portrait instead. The request was 


two portraits have been made familitr to Ameri- | granted, and her picture, in miniature, above men- 


cans by engravings which first appeared in Sparks’s 
** Life and Writings of Washington,.’’! 

Among the minor pictures was one made upon 
copper, which exhibited the profiles of Washington 
and Lafayette side by side in imitation of a medal- 
lion. It was painted by the Marchioness de Bri- 
enne, and presented to Washington in 1789. 
There were also representations of five of the prin- 
cipal battles of the Revolution, and of Washington 
and his horse at Yorktown, painted by Mr. Custis 
himself. They were very poor specimens of art, 


1 Engravings of the above-named relics and pictures, with 
many others associated with Washington, may be found in 
Dr. Lossing’s “* Home of Washington,” published by Virtue 
& Yorston, New York. 





tioned, was presented to him. His portrait was 
painted in 1707. The Queen afterwards made 
him Governor of the Leeward Islands. 

Near the portrait of Colonel Parke hung that of 
the Hon. John Custis, who married Parke’s daugh- 
ter Fanny. The correspondence to which I have 
alluded, and which I was permitted to peruse, and 
to copy such letters as I might choose, revealed 
some curious facts about the domestic life of this 
couple, who became the parents of Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s first husband. 

Colonel Parke had two daughters, Fanny and 
Lucy. The latter became the wife of the eminent 
Colonel William Byrd, of Westover, a wealthy 





planter on the banks of the James River, and at 
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one time a distinguished member of the King’s 
Council in Virginia. Mrs. Byrd’s sister Fanny 
was a proud, high-tempered maiden, but was an 
efficient helper of her mother in the management 
of affairs at home in the absence of her father. 
Letters to the latter by his wife often pleaded for 
him to return, as her health was feeble, and ren- 
dered her unequal to the task imposed upon her. 
The Colonel wrote kindly letters, to his spouse, 
but remained away. His chief correspondent at 
home was Fanny, to whom he often gave advice. 
In one of his letters to her, written in 1702, after 
mentioning the fact that he had volunteered under 
the Duke of Marlborough, and was going to Flan- 
ders, he said : 

‘*God knows, I may never see you more, but 
if I don’t, I shall take care to leave you and your 
sister in very happy circumstances, therefore, don’t 
throw yourself away upon the first idle young man 
that offers, if you have a mind to marry. I know 
it is the desire of all young people to be married, 
and though very few are as happy after marriage 
as before, yet every one is willing to make the ex- 
periment at their own expense. Consider who 
you marry is the greatest concern to you in the 
world. Be kind and good-natured to all your ser- 
vants. It is much better to have them love you 
than fear you.’’ 

There were many suitors for the hand of Fanny 
Parke, for she was rich in prospect and very beau- 
tifu! in person. Among these was young Colonel 
John Custis, son of Colonel John Custis, who had 
been commissioned by Charles the Second to lead 
some of the Virginia forces against the insurgents 
in ‘‘ Bacon's Rebellion.” The eldest Custis was 
aman of large wealth, having several islands off 
the coast of Virginia included in his landed estate. 
His son had been educated in Europe, and Was 
possessed of a fine person and elegant manners. 
Fanny secretly favored his suit, but was disposed 
to be coquettish; but the haughty beauty yielded, 
and promised to be the young Colonel’s wife, 
when her father’s consent was obtained. That 
consent was given in the summer of 1705. Among 
the old letters I find the following, written by 
Colonel Parke on the subject: 

‘‘LonpDOoN, August 25, 1705. 

‘¢ Sir:—I received yours relating to your son’s 
desire of marrying my daughter, and your consent 
if I thought well of it. You may easily inform 
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to all the land my father left, which is not a little 
nor the worst. My personal estate is not very 
small in that country, and I have but two daughters, 
and there is no likelihood of my having any more, 
as matters are, I being obliged to be on one side 
of the ocean and my wife on the other. I donot 
know your young gentleman, nor have you or he 
thought fit to send me an account of his real and 
personal effects; however, if my daughter likes 
him, I will give her, upon her marriage with him, 
half as much as he can make it appear he is worth. 
I have no one to give my estate to but my daugh- 
ters. This is what I think convenient to write at 
present. My service to you and all friends in 
Virginia. 
‘*From your humble servant, 
** DANIEL PARKE. 

** To CoLoneL Custis.”’ 

In these business and unsentimental . phrases, 
Colonel Parke gave his consent to the marriage. 
His letter on this occasion was not singular, for it 
was the custom in Colonial times, when the laws 
of primogeniture prevailed, to take into considera- 
tion the property actually possessed, or in pros- 
pect, of the affianced. When Washington, in the 
spring of 1773, found that the son of his wife had, 
without the knowledge of his mother or guardian, 
offered himself in marriage to Eleanor, the daugh- 
ter of Benedict Calvert, of Maryland, he wrote to 
that gentleman, informing him that nothing but 
the extreme youth of the parties (young Custis 
being only nineteen years of age) were objections 
to these nuptials, and added: ‘‘It may be ex- 
pected of me, perhaps, to say something of pro- 
perty, but to descend to particulars at this time 
must seem rather premature. In general, therefore, 
I shall inform you that Mr. Custis’s estate consists of 
about fifteen thousand acres of land, a good part 
of it adjoining the city of Williamsburg, and none 
of it forty miles from that place; several lots in the 
said city; between two and three hundred negroes, 
and about eight or ten thousand pounds upon bond 
and in the hands of merchants. This estate he 
now holds, independent of his mother’s dower, 
which will be an addition to it at her death; and, 
upor the whole, it is such an estate as you will 
readily acknowledge ought to entitle him to a 
handsome portion with a wife. But as I should 
never require a child of my own to make a sacri- 
fice of himself to interest, so neither do I think it 





yourself that my daughter Francis will be heiress 


incumbent on me to recommend it as a guardian.”’ 
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Young Custis was forewarned that he might ex- 
pect very little happiness from his union with 
Fanny Parke, for her imperious and violent tem- 
per was ungovernable ; but he was ‘‘ heels over head 
in love’’ with the haughty heiress, and he believed 
she wou!d have the sweetness of an angel for him. 
With the true spirit of an ardent lover, and’ in ac- 
cordance with the gallantry of the age, he pro- 
fessed to feel (and probably did feel) that to pos- 
sess her would be heaven enough for him. A few 
months before their nuptials he wrote as follows to 
his affianced, according to the custom of the times 
calling her his ‘‘ Fidelia.’’ It is a fair specimen 
of the passionate love-letter in the old Colonial 
times: 

‘* WiLLIAMSBURG, February 4, 1706. 

‘* May angels guard my dearest Fidelia and de- 
liver her safe to my arms at our next meeting; 
and sure they won’t refuse their protection to a 
creature so pure and charming that it would be 
easy for them to mistake her for one of themselves. 
If you could but believe how entirely you possess 
the empire of my heart, you would easily credit 
me, when I tell you, that I can neither think, nor 
so much as dream, of any other subject than the 
enchanting Fidelia. You will dome wrong if you 
suspect there ever was a man created that loved 
with more tenderness and sincerity than I do, and 
I should do you wrong if I could imagine there 
ever was a nymph that deserved it better than 
you. Take this for granted, and then fancy how 
uneasy I am like to be under the unhappiness of 
your absence. Figure to yourself what tumults 
there will arise in my blood, what a fluttering of 
the spirits, what a disorder of the pulse, what pas- 
sionate wishes, what absence of thought, and what 
crowding of sighs, and then imagine how unfit I 
shall be for business; but returning to the dear 
cause of my uneasiness; oh, the torture of six 
months’ expectation! If it must be so long, and 
necessity will-till then interpose betwixt you and 
my inclinations, I must submit, though it be as un- 
willingly as pride submits to superior virtue, or 
envy to superior success. Pray think of me, and 
believe that Veramour is entirely and eternally 
yours. ADIEU. 

**I beg you to write as soon as you receive this, 
and commit your letter to the same trusty hand 
that brings you this.’”’ 

Quite different from the spirit of this loving 
epistle before marriage was the inscription which 


| 
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this ardent lover directed in his will to be put 
upon his tombstone. His wife proved to be, as 
his friends predicted, a merciless termaganrt. 
Their connubial happiness was of short duration, 
and in mercy to both, perhaps, after giving birth 
to two children, a son and daughter, the small-pox 
ended her earthly life at Arlington, on the Eastern 
Shore. Her husband lived many years afterward, 
but could not forgive his spouse for the unhappi- 
ness she had caused him. Her tongue was nimble 
and severe in its inflictions—a most ‘ unruly 
member’’ —but, possibly, like Xantippe. the 
famous Greek scold, Mrs. Custis may have had 
reason for the sharp use of her tongue in the short- 
comings of her husband. Be that as it may, this 
King’s Councillor, who seems never to have been 
able to have the last word in dispute with his wife 
while she lived, resolved to get even with her after 
her departure for heaven. With almost savage 
implacability he directed his son, in his will, with 
a threat of disinheritance if he did not comply, to 
place on a marble slab which he ordered to be laid 
over his grave, the following epitaph, to perpetuate 
the memory of his domestic infelicity : 
Under this marble tomb lies the body 
of the Hon. JouHN Custis, Esq., 
of the city of Williamsburg 
and parish of Bruton, 
formerly of Hengar’s parish, on the 
Eastern Shore 
of Virginia and County of Northampton, 
aged 71 years, and yet lived but seven years, 
which was the space of time he kept 
a bachelor’s home at Arlington, 
on the Eastern shore of Virginia. 

Mr. Custis’s son, ashamed of his father’s unfor- 
giving spirit, placed on the same stone these 
words: ‘* This inscription put on his tomb by his 
positive orders.”’ 

The tomb was in the form of a sarcophagus, 
about four feet in height and five in length, and 
was placed over the grave of the Councillor at 
Arlington, in Northampton County, where it 
might have been seen before the breaking out of 
the late Civil War. 

Fanny Parke, the daughter of Colonel Custis, 
married Captain Dansie, very much in opposition 
to the wishes of her father and brother, who de- 
sired she should wed a gentleman of fortune and 
and distinction, which the captain was not. She 
had many suitors, as letters in the collection to 
which I have alluded attest, but the Colonel ap- 
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pears to have been over-fastidious, for he refused 
to listen favorably to any of them, his invariable 
remark being, ‘‘I have but two children, and they 
must inherit all I have’? The result was, as 
usual, that the girl married ‘for love,’’ and not 
‘*for money,’’ and her husband, on that account, | 
was the most undesirable to her father of all her | 
suitors. 

Colonel Custis had very ambitious views con- 
cerning the marriage relations of his son, Daniel 
Parke. He had a fine person, a large fortune and | 
an irreproachable character. Writing to a friend | 
in London, Colonel Custis said: ‘‘If Colonel 
Parke had lived to see my son, he would have 
seen his own picture to greater perfection than 
ever Sir Godfrey Kneller could draw it.’’ He 
was a very desirable match for the fair daughters 
of Virginia. His fine portrait by Woollaston, al- 
ready mentioned, attests his manly beauty and 
dignity. Many negotiations were commenced for 
a family alliance with him. His cousin, Evelyn 
Byrd, of Westover, was proposed. Colonel Custis 
earnestly desired the match for his son, but he 
would not be brought to terms, and at length 
Colonel Byrd, in a very decided letter, in which 


he tells the wooer how much he regrets his father’s 
impracticability, as he should have “ preferred 


him to all others,’’ adds, that he cannot trust to 
‘* such a phantome as Colonel Custis’s generosity.”’ 

It is probable that young Custis was not very 
earnest in pursuit of his cousin Evelyn, for at that 
time the beautiful Martha Dandridge had crossed 
his path, and won his most ardent affection. She 
was the most attractive belle at the little Colonial 
Court at Williamsburg, then the place of residence 
of the royal governors. Her grace of manners, 
sweetness of expression, and constant cheerfulness, 
won the affectionate consideration of all who made 
her acquaintance. Colonel Custis was then one 
of the Governor’s Council, and saw much of Miss 
Dandridge, but he long refused to sanction his 
son’s choice. But he was assailed on all sides by 





reports of the many charms of character and the 
bright virtues of Miss Dandridge, and _ finally 
yielded. Among the papers alluded to I saw the 
following memorandum in his own handwriting: 
‘**I give my free consent to the union of my son 
Daniel with Miss Martha Dandridge.’’ Also the 


following letter from a friend of the younger 
Custis: 








‘* Drak Sir:—This comes at last to bring you 


the news that, I believe, will be most agreeable to 
you of any you ever heard. That you may not be 
long in suspense, I shall tell you at once, Iam 
empowered by your father to let you know that he 
heartily and willingly consents to your marriage 
with Miss Dandridge—that he has so good a char- 
acter of her that he had rather you should have 
her than any lady in Virginia—nay, if possible, 
he is much enamored with her character as you are 
with her person, and this is owing chiefly to a 
prudent speech of her own. Hurry down imme- 
diately, for fear he should change the strong in- 
clination he has to your marrying directly. I 
staid with him all night, and presented Jack with 
my little Jack’s horse, bridle and saddle, in your 
name, which was taken as a singular favor. I shall 
say no more, as I expect to see you soon to-mor- 
row, but conclude, what I really am, 

‘Your most obliged and affectionate humble 
servant, J. Power. 

‘““To Colonel DANIEL ParKE Custis, New 
Kent.’’ 

The younger Custis was then thirty-eight years 
of age. The ‘ Jack’’ alluded to in the letter was 
a small negro boy, to whom the old gentleman 
had taken a most violent fancy. On one occa- 
sion, when in great displeasure with his son Daniel 
on account cf his refusal to concur in his father’s 
ambitious views concerning his marriage, he made 
a will, and had it duly recorded, leaving all his 
fortune to this boy. Through the solicitations of 
his friends, when the ill humor had passed away, 
he destroyed that will, and then he manumitted 
the boy with his mother Alice, and made ample 
provision for their maintenance. 

In May, 1749, Daniel Parke Custis, of the 
White House, on the Pamunkey, and Miss Martha 
Dandridge were married. The bride was then 
only seventeen years of age. The fruit of their 
union were four children, two of whom (the 
eldest) died when they were very young. Their 
father did not long survive them. Fanny Parke 
and John Parke grew to maturity. Fanny died at 
Mount Vernon in 1773. Out of love for her step- 
father (Colonel Washington) she bequeathed to 
him all of her large fortune. After remaining a 
widow a few years, Mrs. Custis married Colonel 
George Washington in January, 1759, who then 
became the guardian of his wife’s surviving chil- 
dren, and watched over them with the tenderness 
of a real parent. ° 
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In the old War for Independence Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s son, john Custis, who married Eleanor 
Calvert, acted as aid on the staff of Washington. 
He was servirg in that capacity at the siege of 
Yorktown when he was seized with a camp-fever, 
and went to Eltham, the seat of Colonel Bassett, 
not far distant, where his wife joined him. The 
most tender care and the utmost skill of Dr. Craik, 
Washington’s family physician, could not save 
him. When the surrender of Cornwallis was 
effected, Washington hastened to Eltham. He 
was met at the door by Dr. Craik, who informed 
him that all was over. The great heart of the 
Patriot was touched with tenderest sympathy for 
the afflicted widow of his stepson. He mingled 
his tears with hers, and said: ‘*I adopt the two 
younger children as my own.’’ ‘These were Elea- 
nor Parke and George Washington Parke Custis, 
the former then about three years old, and the 
latter six months. That was in October, 1781. 

So it was that George Washington Parke Custis 
became the adopted son of Washington. 
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Estate passed into the possession of the National 
Government, and a part of it in the thinned old for- 
est back of the mansion, was made a national ceme- 
tery. There lie buried the remains of thousands 
of the soldiers who died in defence of the life of 
the Republic. In the midst of their graves, near 
the old winding avenue from the highway to the 
mansion, are neat white marble monuments dedi- 
cated to the memory of Mr. and Mrs. Custis. On 
the one commemorating the former are the words: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON PARKE CusTISs, 
Born, April 30, 1781. 
Died, October to, 1857. 

* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

On the monument dedicated to the memory of 
Mrs. Custis are these words: 


Mary L. Custis, 
Born, April 22, 1788. 
Died, April 13, 1853. 

These monuments were erected by their affec- 
tionate daughter, Mrs. Lee, some time before the 
beginning of the Civil War, when only dim tokens 
of the impending calamity were visible in the 


At the close of the late Civil War the Arlington | political firmament. 
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By Henry M. VALLETTE, 


Chief Clerk in the Department of Steam Engineering in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
THE SECOND PAPER. 


On the morning of Tuesday, September 28th, | 


ing, among other toasts, was given by the late 


1819—Commodore Alexander Murray being still | Colonel James Page, then in command of the 


in command—the melancholy intelligence was | company: ‘ Perry! the hero of Lake Erie! 


first received (although the event occurred at 
sea nearly a year before) of the death of the gal- 
lant Commodore Oliver H. Perry, whose exploits 
during his illustrious career have been so faithfully 
described in Cooper’s ‘* Naval History.’’ At 9 


Shearhead and on the receiving ship Corporation," 


De- 


| voted to his country, no danger was too threaten- 
| ing, no duty too arduous; he fronted without fear 
| the one, and fell a victim to disease in discharging 
| the other.”’ 


A Mr. John Norris is believed to be 


the only survivor of Commodore Perry’s famous 


o’clock A.M. colors were hoisted at half-mast at | victory on Lake Erie, and is now (November, 


| 1875) residing at Petersburg, kentucky, in the 
_eighty-fourth year of his age. At an interview 
guns were fired as a tribute of respect to his ‘had with him a short time ago, he related, among 
memory. At a dinner party given by the State | other incidents, that at a supper that was given on 
Fencibles of this city at the house of a certain their return to Kentucky, just after the battle, the 
Curtis Grubb, ‘* near the Schuylkill,’’* the follow- | phrase, ‘‘ Here’s champagne to our real friends 
—— | and real pain to our sham friends,’’ was then for 
the first time made use of. 


An event of more than ordinary interest—cre- 


and on the following Thursday thirteen minute 


1 Sold in 1820. : 
2 In the City Directory for the year 1819 we find: “ Curtis | 
Grubb, Flour and Whisky Storey High n Sch 6th.” 
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BARRACKS AND PARADE GROUND. 


ating quite a sensation, not only among the 
attachés of the Yard, but among the residents of 
the entire neighborhood as well—occurred on 
Thursday, December gth. The event was an offi- 
cial visit of Commodore Stephen Decatur, at that 
time one of the Naval Commissioners, and then at 


the very zenith of a fame founded upon glorious | 


naval achievements. He was received by his 
brother officers at the Yard with all the honors due 
to his exalted name and station. Just at this 
period was going on the unfortunate correspond- 
ence between Commodores Barron and Decatur, 
which a few months later—March, 1820—closed 
in the tragic denouement at Bladensburg. 

As the details of that sad affair are probably un- 
familiar to some and perhaps partially forgotten by 
others, of our readers, we give a brief note of the 
fatal rencontre as published in the newspapers of 
that date. 

On the 22d day of March, 1820, the parties met 
according to agreement, Commodore Bainbridge 
acting as second to Decatur, and Captain Elliott 
performing a like office for Barron. The distance 


| both badly wounded—Decatur mortally, having 
| been shot through the right side; the ball, after 
passing through the abdomen, lodged in the left 


| side just above the hip. Subsequently Barron was 
fortunate enough to recover entirely from the 
effects of his wound. 
An editorial appeared in the Washington Va- 
tional Intelligencer, dated ‘‘ Eleven o’clock Wed- 
nesday night,’’ March-23d, as follows: 





A HERO HASFALLEN! Commodore STEPHEN 
DECATUR, one of the first officers of our Navy, the pride 
of his country, the gallant and noble-hearted gentleman, 
IS NO MORE! 

He expired a few minutes ago, of the mortal wound 
received in the Duel yesterday. Of the origin of the 
feud which led to this disastrous result, we know but 
what rumor tells. The event we are sure will fill the 
country with grief. MOURN COLUMBIA! for one of 
thy brightest stars is set—a son “ without fear and with- 
out reproach”’—in the freshness of his fame—in the 
prime of his usefulness—has descended into the tomb. 














| 
| 


The Philadelphia Gazette of the 24th of March 
commented severely and justly on this honorable 


was eight paces, and at the first fire they were | murder: 
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feelings in announcing the melancholy and 


lamented death of Commodore Stephen Decatur, 


a hero whose bright career illuminated the annals | 


of his country. This star has set at its very meri- 
dian. But what shall we say of the barbarous code 
to which his gallant spirit has fallen a victim, and 
to which other lives, equally dear to their friends 
and country, may also become victims? On this 
occasion the President of the United States has a 
signal opportunity of displaying his own indigna- 
tion, and that of the whole country, at these 
deadly appeals, by instantly dismissing from office 
all the aiders and abettors in this gross violation 
of the laws of God and the law of the land.”’ 
Decatur was interred at the city of Washington 
on the 24th of March with all the honors of war, 
his body followed by a vast concourse of people, 
consisting of the President of the United States, 
heads of Departments, members of Congress, 
naval, military and marine officers, judges, foreign 
ministers and consuls, detachment of marines as a 
firing party, band of music, etc.—the following 
named officers acting as pall-bearers, viz., Com- 
modores Rogers, Porter, Tingey and McDonough, 
Generals Brown and Jessup, Captains Casson, 
Chauncey and Ballard, and Lieutenant McPherson. 
John Randolph, then a member of the House 


of Representatives, offered a resolution that ** out | 


of respect to the memory of Stephen Decatur, the 
members wear crape upon the left arm for the re- 
mainder of the session.’’ 


This resolution was 


| 
warmly opposed by a number of members, who 


gave as a reason for their opposition ‘‘ that Decatur 
died through the infraction of one of the laws of 
the United States, and whilst they all deeply 
mourned his death, they could not so honor a man 
who had thus openly set the laws at defiance.’’ 
Upon taking the vote, Randolph’s resolution was 
negatived by a vote of 83 to 50. 
citement pervaded every class of the community 
upon this topic. 
highways, commented upon at the clubs, and de- 
claimed at public meetings. 


On Wednesday, February 16th, 1820, is re- | 


corded upon the ‘‘log’’ the important fact that 


‘‘this morning the sun was ushered in with the | 


unusual attendants of thunder and lightning.”’ 


Friday, March 24th, received from the Depart- | 


ment at Washington official notice of the death of 
Commodore Decatur, and hoisted colors at half- 
mast. 


‘«We have no words to give utterance to our | 


An intense ex- | 


The subject was discussed on the | 


Thursday, April 2oth, extremely warm for the 
time of year. The yard thermometer, which was 
| in a shady place where the rays of the sun could 
not penetrate, marked 76°. 

Thursday, the r1th of May, was ‘‘ militia mus- 
ter’? day—a day upon which every patriotic citizen 
who had arrived at man’s estate, and was capable 
of bearing arms, was expected to do his whole 
duty by following to the field the redoubtable 
commander of the ‘* Curbstone Guards’’—conse- 
quently there were but few able-bodied men at 
work in the Yard. 

Friday, June 3oth, an intensely warm day. A 
number of the employés were compelled to desist 
from work owing to the excessive heat. 

Tuesday, July 4th. This being the glorious 
anniversary of American Independence, a salute 
of seventeen guns was fired at 12M. A number 
of officers attached to the Yard being present, en- 
tered into the proceedings with much enthusiasm. 

On Tuesday, July 25i:h, John Williamson, sea- 
man, who was a deserter from the United States 
ship Constellation, was delivered up by a sergeant 
of an infantry regiment, and was confined in the 
guard room at the barracks, he being the first 





prisoner confined there who had been charged 
with any serious offence. 
| The illustration given with this paper is a faith- 


ful representation of The Barracks' occupied by 
the Marine Corps at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
We quote from J. Fenimore Cooper: ‘‘ This corps 
is so necessary to the military character of every 
service, has ever been so efficient and useful, not 
only carrying on the regular routine of duty, but 
in the face of an enemy, and was so all important 
to the security of the’ ships, that we give a brief 
account of its organization; and in order that the 
general reader may more clearly comprehend this 
branch of the service,and obtain a clearer idea 
of the composition of the crew of a vessel-of- 





1 At the time of the organization of the Navy Yard a file 
of ten marines did all the guard and watch duty, occupying a 
small frame shanty to the right of the entrance gate. Nume- 
rous additions were, from time to time, made to the original 
structure until the muster roll numbered thirty-eight men, 
| when it was considered necessary to increase the accommo- 





| dations, and in the year 1807 the present building was erected, 
| in which there are now comfortably quartered about one 
hundred men. The quarters for the commanding officer of 
the Marine Corps, just south of the barracks, and having an 
entrance on Front street, was built in the year 1821, and at 
| the time of its erection it was considered quite an imposing 
| Structure, 








war, a paragraph will be devoted to a few ex- 
planations. 

‘©The men of a public armed ship are divided 
into two distinct bodies—the portion of the peo- 
ple that do the ordinary duty of the vessel, which 
includes the petty officers, seamen, ordinary sea- 
men, landsmen and boys—and the marines; the 
former pass under the general name of sailors, 
while the latter are always known by their own 
distinctive appellation. ‘The marines are strictly 
‘infantry soldiers’ who are trained to serve afloat, 
and their discipline, equipments, spirit, character 
and esprit de corps are altogether those of anarmy. 
The marines impart to a ship-of-war, in a great 
degree, its high military character; they furnish 
all the guards and sentinels, in battle they repel 
or cover the assaults of boarders, and at all times 
they sustain and protect the stern and necessary 
discipline of a ship by their organization, distinc- 
tive character, training, and, we may add, na- 
ture. It is usual to place one of these 
soldiers on board of a ship-of-war for each gun, 
though the rule is not absolute. It is not, how- 
ever, to be understood by this that the marines 
are regularly disposed in the ship by placing them 


at the guns, as, unless in cases that form excep- 
tions, they act together under. their own officers, 
using the musket and bayonet as their proper 
weapons. . . . 

‘* Aware of the importance of such a body of 
men, on the gth of November, 1775, before any 
regular cruiser had yet got to sea, Congress passed 


a law establishing a ‘ Marine Corps.’ By this law 
the corps was to consist of two battalions of the 
usual size, and to be commanded by a colonel. It 
does not appear that this law was ever carried into 
complete effect, the great difficulty which existed 
in obtaining men for the army, no less than the 
impracticability of getting so many of the vessels 
to sea, most probably contributed to defeat its 
objects. 

‘* At no period of the naval history of the world 
is it probable that marines were more important 
than during the War of the Revolution. In many 
instances they preserved the vessels to the country 
by suppressing the turbulence of their ill-assorted 
crews, and the effect of their fire, not only then, 
but in all subsequent conflicts under those circum- 
stances in which it could be resorted to, has been 
singularly creditable to their steadiness and disci- 
pline. 
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‘* The history of the navy at that day, as wellas 
in later times, abounds with instances of the gal- 
lantry and self-devotion of this body of soldiers.”’ 

From time to time the corps has been increased, 
the last important change taking place in 1861, 
when, by act of Congress, the force was increased, 
making the corps to consist of 2,500 privates; it is 
at this time substantially the same, except that the 
legislation of the year 1874, without reducing the 
legal maximum, provided an appropriation for 
only 1,500 privates. 

The record of the corps from the time of its 
organization speaks of important duties performed, 
sacrifices made and victories won. Lieutenant 
O’Bannon, of the Marine Corps, led his forces 
over the arid wastes of Northern Africa, till he 
joined with his comrades of the corps on the 
American men-of-war in the Mediterranean, and 
in the blood of the Tripolitans avenged the stain 
that rested on the flag of his country. In all the 
naval conflicts during the war of 1812-14 the ma- 
rines bore a most honorable part and added glory 
to the American name. At the breaking out of 
the Florida war the entire corps volunteered its 
services, and amid everglades and treacherous 
swamps subdued the savage hordes who had bid 
defiance to our government. In the war with 
Mexico, by their bravery, discipline and efficiency, 
they won-and received the grateful commendation 
of the whole country. In all the marches and 
battles on the western coast, the conflicts in the 
Gulf, the heroic work that resulted in the fall of 
Chapultepec, and finally in the capture of the City 
of Mexico, the marines certainly bore a conspicu- 
ous part. At the headquarters of the corps may 
be seen the colors which the people of Washington 
presented to them upon their return; though tat- 
tered and torn, the banner still bears the appro- 
priate motto: ‘* From Tripoli to the Halls of the 
Montezumas.’’ ‘‘ Per mare et terram.’’ The 
services of the marines during the late civil struggle 
are of so recent a date that they require no re- 
capitulation now, and the same may be truly said 
of their gallant conduct in the Island of Formosa 
and Corea. At the time of the raid on the illegal 
whiskey stills in this city, a force of marines, one 
hundred strong, marched from the Navy Yard, 
under command of Brevet-Major L. L. Dawson, to 
aid the civil authorities in preserving the peace, 
and in protecting revenue officers from the assaults 
of an infuriated mob. 
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GENERAL WILLIAM HULL. 
By Morven M. Jones. 


Tue following letter of General Hull would 
have been in an appropriate position following the 
highly interesting article of Dr. Lossing, in the 
August number of Porrer’s Monruty (Vol. V., 
page 561). ‘There are a feeling, a pathos in this 
letter, an apparent trust in the justice of his cause, 
which appeal to the most obdurate in behalf of 
the old hero. It will be seen that it was written 
at a most intensely interesting point in his trial by 
court-martial at Albany, New York. Notwith- 
standing his hopes and asserted confidence in 
his own integrity, the man who had gained unfad- 
ing laurels as an officer during the entire War of 
the Revolution, was on the 26th of March, 1814, 
found guilty of cowardice in surrendering Detroit, 
August 15, 1812, and sentenced to be shot, but 
pardoned by the President on account of his Revo- 
lutionary services. The ‘‘ Revolutionary Services 
and Civil Life of General William Hull, Reprinted 
from his Manuscripts,’’ was prepared for the press 
by his daughter, Mrs. Maria Campbell, of Au- 
gusta, Georgia. This letter was addressed to 
‘*Mrs. Maria Campbell, Savannah, Georgia,”’’ 
who subsequently attached to it the very interest- 
ing note signed ‘‘ M. C.”’ 

ALBANY March 1o™ a.p. 1814 

My Dear Mrs CAMPBELL 

Mrs Campbell and Caroline will consider, 
when I write to you, the same letter is designed 
for both of them. 

I thank my God, I still remain in good health 
and spirits, notwithstanding the heavy clouds 
which hang over me. Every possible exertion 
has been made for my destruction. I have ap- 
peared at the bar for sixty days and was obliged 
alone to manage my defence. All the evidence is 
finished and next Tuesday I shall commence my 
defence. It will at least be very voluminous, and 
I hope luminous. It will require three or four 
days to deliver it. There will be a vast concourse 
of people, both male and female. Mr Colden 
considers it conclusive in my favor and he likewise 
considers it a most important document. 

The whole conduct of the Administration, as 
well as my own, will be displayed. I treat the 
Government with great delicacy, but state and 
prove every material fact and do not withhold the 
obvious inferences. The trial has excited vast 





curiosity and the defence great expectations. If 
ever in the course of my life, firmness and resolu- 
tion were necessary, it has been during this trial, 
and wil be particularly so in making my defence. 
There are no dangers, I hope, which I can be 
called to meet, that I shall not have sufficient 
firmness to sustain in a manly and honorable man- 
ner. I really feel in fine spirits, because, I think 
I now have an opportunity of dissipating the 
clouds which have so long hung over me. When 
that is the case I hope we shall again meet in the 
possession of all our honours and in the enjoy- 
ment of every happiness, which conscious rectitude 
can bestow. 

Perhaps however I am too sanguine. I cer- 
tainly have an immense pressure on me and I 
mean only to make this impressson on you, that it 
shall not bear me down. Abraham is still with 
me and a source of much comfort. Captain Ro- 
maine is here, He and A. are perfect friends and 
he visits me frequently—mentioned to me his 
affair with A. in a manner most honorable to A. 
A. will visit his mother in'a few days. My dear- 
est love to allof you and God grant you his richest 
blessings—I am. 


** Most affectionately 


Mrs. CAMPBELL. / 

Superscribed ‘‘ Mrs. Maria Campbell, Savannah, 
State of Georgia.’’ 

Captain Romaine’ was an officer in the army 
during the late war. Captain Hull’ was on his 
march to the frontiers to join the forces at Ontario, 


1 June 30, 1812, Yames B. Romayne, of New York, was 
nominated as a captain of artillery, and confirmed July 2d. 
July 28, 1813, Samuel B. Romayne, of New York (as the 
name is printed in Executive Journals), was nominated as 
captain in the Forty-first United States Infantry, and con- 
firmed August 1. The name is indexed as Fames B. 

2 Abraham F. Hull, of the State of New York, was nomi- 
nated by President Madison as captain of infantry April 1o, 
1812, and his nomination was confirmed on the 14th of the 
same month. He was the oldest child and the son of Gene- 
ral Hull referred to in the letter and note. He was killed at 
the battle of Lundy’s. Lane, July 25, 1814. In 1809 he re- 
sided in New York City, where he was just commencing the 
practice of the law. He had previously resided with his 
father at Detroit, and when he left Michigan Territory he 
was lieutenant-colonel in the militia. 
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when dining with some officers at Albany, the | sisted. They met and fought; Captain Romaine 


subject turned on the surrender of Detroit. Cap- 
tain Romaine cast some severe reflections on the 
conduct of General Hull. Captain Hull arose 
from the table and remarked to Captain Romaine 
that General Hull was his father—that he would 
please to retract what he had said or prepare to 
meet the consequences. 


Captain Romaine per- | 


at the first shot was severely wounded in the arm 
and fell. He called Captain Hull to his side, ex- 
tended his remaining hand, and said: ‘If I die, 
let me die your friend—forgive me.’’ From that 
moment they were reconciled, and Captain Ro- 
maine became the warm and sympathizing friend 
of General Hull. 








A BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,’ 


Born FEBRUARY 12TH, 1809. 


Go_p MEDAL OF THE FRENCH DEMOCRATS. 


TRULY, no purer, better, nobler man than Abra- 
ham Lincoln has the world ever known. Not only 
was he possessed of all the sterner attributes of 
true manhood, but he was even more conspicuous 
for all the gentler qualities which belong to the 
purest type of manhood—the qualities which are 
only found in their perfect beauty and sublime 
grandeur in the sincere Christian. His integrity 
was recognized in the fond epithet so pleasantly 
associated with his name—but ‘‘ Honest Abe’’ was 
equally worthy to be called “‘ Loving Abe,” for 
his power of loving all men, even his enemies, was 
almost incredible. No amount of personal de- 
traction, not the basest slander oft repeated, could 


+ The gentleman who has written this s 
known to the Editor ; 
we believe the sto 
Epiror. 


tory is personally 
he prefers to withhold his name, but 
ry to be literally true in every particular.— 


| ruffle his calm gentieness of mien, or abate his 
kindliness of heart, much less create in him a 
spirit of revenge. He could condemn, or on occa- 
| sion rebuke, a wrong, without the less loving re- 
| gard for the wrong-doer. Truly representing what 
is indicated by the popular phrase, ‘‘ a self-made 
man,” he did not forget or wish to ignore the fact 
that he had grown, rather raised himself, from the 
humbler walks of life—social rank and the rank of 
affluence could not despise him, while he was ever 
equally attentive and friendly to all without regard 
to their superficial claims or their apparent or self- 
| asserting standing in society ; perfectly unassuming, 
unpresuming, unostentatious, he was never undig- 
nified; indeed, his uniform courtesy sprang from 
| that unfailing, perennial well-spring of true cour- 
bay a loving heart, expanded and controlled by 
the Spirit of Christ. 
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serious errors in the choice 
of one of his field-officers 
and of some of the line 
officers, and a conspiracy 
was soon successfully car- 
ried to its end, the ousting 
of the Colonel. Among 
the officers who had been 
selected by the Colonel 
was an humble Second 
Lieutenant, who had in- 
curred the hatred of the 
field officer and his tools, 
and he, being no wine- 
bibber, and having no 
tastes in common with 
that clique, had no ready 
means of placating that 
hatred. The field-officer 
missed no opportunity of 
making his hatred felt by 
the lieutenant, his own low 
cunning suggesting oppor- 
tunities; in time he found 
a technical pretext for 
placing the jatter in 
arrest, but dared go no 
farther; at last, wearied 
with the unequal conflict, 
the lieutenant sent in his 
resignation, which was ap- 
proved at brigade, divi- 
sion and corps headquar- 








MONUMENT IN FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA, 


Designed by Randolph Rogers. 


Let me cite an illustrative incident, which I | 
personally know to be the simple, unvarnished | 
truth. 


In a certain regiment, which I will not help my | 
reader to identify, there had been some difficulties | 
in connection with the officering—the first com- | 
plement of officers having been appointed and | 


commissioned by the Colonel of the regiment, 
who had enlisted the men under direct special 


authority from the Secretary of War; the Colonel | 


had, however, the misfortune to be somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, and the greater misfortune to base 
his judgment of the honor and worth of men upon 
his own correct principles; the latter led him into 


ters; and now the malig- 
nity of tke field-officer 
made itself felt again—he 
made it appear to Major- 
General Franklin that the lieutenant was resigning 
‘¢in face of the enemy,’’ concealing the important 
circumstance that he was ‘‘in arrest,’ and thus 
not ‘fin face of the enemy,’’ the arrest having 
been temporarily removed to enable him to resign. 
General Franklin reversed the action of his subor- 
dinate commanders and issued an order ‘‘ dismiss- 
\ing’’ the lieutenant in dishonor. The latter 
obtaining a pass, hastened to Washington to lay 
his case before the higher authorities. But he was 
only a dismissed second lieuzenant, and Major- 
| General Halleck or his staff could not, of course, 
listen to his statement; ‘Secretary Stanton is 
| really too much occupied with weighty matters,” 
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so said one of his small men, ‘‘ to attend to your 
case. I am truly sorry for you, but really you 
see —’’ etc., etc., and so the dismissed lieutenant 
was bowed out. But one more hope remained, 
and that so faint that he almost despaired of secur- 
ing justice, Still he determined to try to see the 
President; as the most likely method of obtaining 
a hearing, he wrote on a scrap of paper about 
three inches square a very short note to Mr. Lin- 
coln, stating, in the fewest words possible, just 
what he sought, and naming an hour the next 
day at which he would call in quest of an inter- 
view. Suffice it to say, the interview was granted, 
and the dismissed second lieutenant received with 
as courtly, cordial a welcome as if he had been a 
foreign prince or ambassador, or an American of 
high degree; the President listened “attentively to 
the simple story, and wrote a note of scarcely a 
dozen words to Secretary Stanton, a note which 
secured its bearer prompt access to the Secretary, a 
patient hearing from him, and a note to General 
Halleck; here, too, an attentive listener was now 
found in the General, who promised to have the 
case investigated. It was investigated, and the 
result was a report from General Burnside’s head- 
quarters that the story of the dismissed second 
lieutenant was true in every particular; and the 
final result was that the order of dismissal was re- 
voked, the resignation accepted, and the second 
lieutenant honorably discharged. 

The second lieutenant who thus obtained justice 
through the personal interposition of the noble 
President is the grateful writer of this tribute. 


Remarks.—The above was no exceptional case ; 
such instances mark almost the daily life of Mr. 
Lincoln, while in the Executive chair. His per- 
sonal attention to all the details in the direct line 
of his official duty was so conscientiously given as 
to have been remarkable, and yet he could ever 
find time to bestow upon the individual soldier or 
civilian of the humblest or higher social degree ; 
more especially when that soldier or civilian had 


experienced an injustice would he listen, weigh | 


and redress. The lieutenant of the above incident 


was a gentleman by birth and in culture, but had | 
he been otherwise, he would have been accorded | 


the same courteous attention and the same prompt 
redress of his wrongs, which have called forth the 
foregoing tribute. One of the most delightful 
traits of Mr. Lincoln’s character was the genial, 











THE STATUE IN THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 
By Vinnie Ream,1 
{ 


affable bearing, without lack of becoming dignity, 


| which made you feel quite at ease in his presence, 


and yet did not permit you to forget that you were 
in the presence of a superior man; such a perfect 
blending of dignity with unassuming cordiality is 
seldom met with, especially in ‘self-made’’ men. 

But there was one characteristic of the man 
which was often misunderstood, and often mis- 
construed sinto a pretext for ridicule, and even 
censure; we allude to the vein of humor which 


1 See notice and portrait on page 144. 
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would from time to time bubble to the surface, 
sparkling gently, and cheering those within its 
influence. If occasionally slightly satirical, he 
was never unkind or unjust—even his sarcasm 
was gentle, and bore the impress of his heart. 
We add tothe above ‘ Birthday Tribute’”’ 
engravings of three monumental statues erected 
in honor of the lamented Abraham Lincoln, 
and of a testimonial medal presented to his 
widow in 1866, by forty thousand French 
Democrats. 
The medal is of fine gold, about one-half 
larger than in the accompanying engraving, 
and has upon its obverse a strikingly exact 
portrait of Mr. Lincoln, with the following in 
French: ‘‘ Dedicated by the French Demo- 
cracy to A. Lincoln, twice elected President 
of the United States.’’ On the reverse is an 
altar, with a winged figure on one side repre- 
senting Victory, her right hand resting on a 
sword, and in her left a civic wreath, on the 
other side two figures representing emanci- 
pated slaves, and upon its front the following 
words: ‘Lincoln, Honest Man, Abolished 
Slavery, Re-established the Union, and Saved 
the Republic, without veiling the Statue of 
Liberty. He was assassinated the 14th of 
April, 1865.’ Below are the magic words: 
‘* Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.’’ 
Upon the first of the statues illustrated the in- 
scriptions are: ** To Abraham Lincoln, from a 
grateful people.’’ ‘* Let us here highly re- 
solve that the government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.’’ ‘I do order and declare 
that all persons held as slaves within the States 
in rebellion are and henceforth shall be free.’’ 
‘* With malice towards none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, let us finish the work we are 
in.’’ The last three are of course extracts from 
Mr. Lincoln’s own utterances. The second 
statue was executed for the United States Con- : \ 
gress by Miss Vinnie Ream, the talented young = >> = iis. 
American sculptress, and stands in the Rotunda i= —= Ky 
of the Capitol. The third stands at the south- SS S Se 
west corner of Union Square, between Broad- 
way and University Place, New York; it is in 
bronze, of heroic size, and stands on a plain, ' ae 
neat granite base ; the statue was designed, we - ae 
are told, by Brown, and presume Henry Kirke 
Brown, of Newburgh, is the sculptor meant. |f]}}'l!!" it he 
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In tribute to the memory of an 
indefatigable worker in various depart- 
ments of science and literature—who, 
unappreciated whilst living, pursued 
his investigations under circumstances 
that might have discouraged the most 
persevering—one whom neither ad- 
verse fortune could depress, nor the 
lack of sympathy and encouragement 
dishearten, it is proposed to submit a 
brief retrospect of the life labor of 
Constantine Schmaltz Rafinesque. 

His father, one of the partners of 
a mercantile firm in Marseilles, resided 
near Constantinople, where he married 
Miss Schmaitz, a native of Greece, 
though of German parentage. There 
his son Constantine was born, in the 
year1784. During his infancy his par- 
ents returned to Marseilles, and he re- 
mained several years with his father’s 
relatives attending school, and develop- 
ing an early inclination for studies 
appertaining to natural science. The 
excesses of the French revolution 
caused the family to leave France 
and seek a home in Leghorn, where 
they remained until 1796. 

At eleven years of age, he was well 
advanced in Botanical studies, a self- 
taught knowledge of Latin enabling 
him to understand books on that sub- 
ject. His father being dead, and his 
estate squandered by those in charge 
of its administration, he went to reside 
with M. Lanthois, his mother’s second 
husband. In 1802, it was determined 
to send him and his younger brother 
to the United States. They sailed in 
March, arriving at Philadelphia, April 
18th. Through letters of introduction, 
he made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Rush, who offered to receive him as 
a pupil, but having previously deter- 
mined to give his attention to mer- 
cantile pursuits, he entered the count- 
ing-house of Clifford Brothers. The 
yellow fever shortly afterward made 
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its appearance, and he removed to Germantown, 
devoting himself to botany, and making, excur- 
sions on foot to various parts of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, dis- 
covering many new and rare plants. When the 
expedition of Lewis and Clark was organized for 
explorations in the Northwest, he intended apply- 
ing for the position of botanist, but on learning 
that Wilson, the ornithologist, had been unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining permission to accompany the 
party, his purpose was abandoned. It seems 
almost fatuity on the part of the government to 
have declined to avail itself of the services of these 
gentlemen at that time the most eminent in their 
respective departments, in the country. Having 
the offer of a lucrative position, he embarked for 
Sicily in 1805. At that time he had collected 
2400 specimens of plants, besides a great variety 
of seeds, shells and minerals. 

He remained in Sicily ten years, during which 
period he made the acquaintance of many learned* 
men in Europe, and pursued his investigations 
with an ardor that never flagged. New plants 
were discovered, four hundred specimens of fishes 
classified, shells, molluscas, zoophytes and sea 
plants without number. Children were employed 
to gather for him what the waves cast ashore, and 
fishermen drew their nets to obtain specimens for 
his work then in ‘progress, entitled ‘‘The Flora 
and Natural History of Sicily. ’’In 1810, his work 
on Sicilian Ichthyology was printed at Messina. 
In 1814, the History of Sicilian Crabs and Crusta- 
ceous Animals was published in fragments. Another 
work on Sicily embracing observations and statis- 
tical descriptions was projected, but not permitted 
by the censor of the press to be published in con- 
sequence of the then threatened French invasion. 
Thus annoyed in his pursuits, and being desirous 
of quitting Sicily, he suggested to Sir Joseph Banks 
a plan to explore Australia by following the shores 
and rivers by land, with boats carrying provisions 
and collections, but it was deemed impracticable 
and abandoned. Another year was passed in in- 
vestigations more particularly directed to archzol- 
ogy, and the completion of his ‘Analysis of 
Nature,’’ afterward published in France, also in 
making visits to public libraries and convents in 
search of rare bookson America. During his resi- 
dence in Sicily he contributed to various publica- 
tions in this country, most frequently to the ‘‘ New 
York Medical Repository,’’ then edited by Dr. 





Mitchill. Political disturbances resulting from 
Napoleon’s defeat, hastened his departure from 
Sicily, and in 1815 he took passage on the ship 
Union for New York. It required fifty cases to 
contain his herbal and mineral collections. His 
manuscripts included two thousand maps and 
drawings, and three hundred copper-plate illustra- 
tions—his collection of shells numbered 600,000 
specimens, 

The voyage was disastrous ; when near the Azores 
the ship was struck by a squall, thrown on her beam 
ends, and only saved from destruction by cutting 
away two of her masts. Repairs were completed 
at the Island of St. Michael’s and the voyage con- 
tinued. Terrific gales were encountered, in one 
of which it became necessary to throw overboard 
the guns, in order to save the vessel. Two months 
were consumed in reaching Montauk Point, and 
on the night of November 2d, 1815, the ship struck 
a rock near Fisher’s Island, and filled. The 
labors of twenty years were lost; books, manu- 
scripts, drawings, specimens and even clotheg. 

In a state of utter destitution he landed in New 
London and proceeded to New York, part of the 
way afoot. There he found friends in Drs. Mitchill 
and Hosack, De Witt Clinton and others. Desirous 
of immediate employment he accepted the offer 
of a position of tutor in the family of Chancellor 
Livingston, at Clermont. There in the midst of 
the Chancellor’s fine library he occupied his leisure 
hours, and commenced rewriting his travels and 
recollections. During the winter Mrs. Livingston’s 
ill health caused the family’s removal to Charleston, 
South Carolina. Not wishing at that time to go 
so far southward, he reluctantly bid farewell to his 
pupils, returned to New York, and began a new 
collection of plants, shells and fishes, making ex- 
cursions in the spring to the banks of the Hudson, 
Lake George, Glen’s Falls, etc. He became a 
member of the Philosophical Society, and was one 
of the founders of the Lyceum of Natural History 
in that city. 

During a visit to Philadelphia he there met his 
old friend, J. D. Clifford, then residing in Ken- 
tucky, who invited him to visit the west in the 
following spring. In 1818 he started westward by 
the way of Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, etc. 
At Hendersonville, in Kentucky, he met and 
passed some days with Audubon, who was then 
engaged in making his collection of birds. 

Several weeks were spent in obtaining specimens 
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of the fishes and shells of the Ohio River, many of 
which were entirely new. His labors at this time 
were vast—occupying the professorship of History 
and Natural Science in Transylvania University at 
Lexington, gathering material for his work on the 
‘Ichthyology of the Ohio River ’’—contributing 
numerous scientific articles to the ‘‘ Western Re- 
view,’’ ‘* Silliman’s Journal’’ and ‘ Bory’s An- 
nals of Physical Science,’’ at Brussels, besides 
maintaining frequent correspondence with the 
leading naturalists of Europe. 

To Cuvier he sent descriptions of seventy new 
genera of animals, and fifty of plants, which that 
distinguished author made use of in his various 
works. In 1821, he began those studies relating to 
American history, the archeology, ethnography 
and philology of Atherican nations, that were the 
first intelligent investigations relating to prehistoric 
America, and to which numerous writers on that 
subject since have acknowledged their indebted- 
ness. In 1823, he explored the State of Kentucky 
—a portion of the results of these labors is embod- 
ied in the ‘Ancient History cof Kentucky,”’ 
published in Frankfort, in 1824. The portion 
relating to ancient monuments was republished by 
scientific journals in France. An application 
about this time was made to Mr. Jefferson for a 
situation in the then new University of Virginia, 
offering to found there a museum and botanic gar- 
den at his own expense, but it was rejected. With his 
intelligence and industry as a writer and collector, 
the University would in that department of natural 
science have occupied a leading position among the 
educational institutions of the country. 

The interval from 1825 to 1830 he devoted to 
scientific excursions through the States of Ohio, 
New York and Virginia, making frequent contri- 
butions to various scientific journals and societies. 
To the Geographical Society of Paris he sent a 
memoir on the primitive negroes of Asia and 
America, for which he received the gold medal of 
the society,’ with a diploma of merit, the first in- 
stance of such an honor being awarded to an Ameri- 
can citizen. 


He submitted a paper (250 pages of manuscript) 





? This medal is now in possession of Dr. Wm. Kent Gil- 
bert, of Philadelphia, to whose kindness the MONTHLY is in- 
debted for the opportunity of having it engraved, and also 
for the rare portrait of Rafinesque, reproduced on page 97. 


The fac-simile autograph is from a letter in the collection of 
Mr. R. C. Davis. 
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Obverse. 
GoL_p MepaL—Exact FAc-SIMILE. 

in competition for a prize of g10o offered by the 
Academy of Science in Boston, for the best account 
of the materials yet existing for a history of the 
nations and tribes of America before Columbus. 
The committee decided that his was the best, but 
did not award it the prize decause it was too long. 
Its length, however, did not prevent its being in- 
corporated without credit in the work of another 
writer, published shortly afterward. In the spring 
of 1832 the ‘‘ Atlantic Journal’’ was commenced, 
and continued two years, containing many valuable 
papers on historical and natural science, American 
history and languages. 

Rafinesque was ever busy gathering materials, 
but had not the means to enable him to publish 
systematically the result of his labor. The dedi- 
cation of his memorable work ‘‘ The American 
Nations ’’ is dated 1833, yet the two small volumes 
of less than three hundred pages were not issued 
until 1836. Those who will give this work patient 
and thoughtful consideration will be surprised at 
the mass of information it contains, the immense 
learning involved in its production, and the ability 
with which theories are advanced and supported— 
yet it is probably a mere synopsis of his vast col- 
lections relating to the subjects discussed—in other 
words he was compelled to condense his material 
in proportion to his ability to pay the printer. 

The student of history in his examination of this 
work, must ever regret the circumstances that en- 
forced the brevity with which the subjects requiring 
most elaboration are treated. 

The ‘‘ American Nations’’ assimilates American 
and European races in the following divisions : 

I. The Conis, called by Herodotus, Cunetes or 
Cynetes, the oldest nation in Western Europe, 
had been driven to the southwest of Spain 
2500 years ago. The name is equivalent to the 
despising terms of women, rabbits, dogs or serviles 
in fifty languages of ancieht and modern Europe. 








American branches of this nation are found in the 
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Andes as Cunis, in Central America as Choutals, 
Peru, Chons; Chili, Chuancos; Darien, Cunas. 
All of the continent from the Ohio and Mexico, 
to Patagonia, is full of their names, posterity and 
dialects. 

II. The Atlantes formed by the union of two 
nations, the Atlas and the Antes, who conquered 
a part of South Europe. It gave its name to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and had its capitol at Otulum and 
Tula, near Yucatan. In America the following 
nations have sprung frum them: The Tallahassees 
of Florida, Talas of Anahuac, Atulas of Guiana, 
Antalis of Chili, Antis of Peru, etc. Ruins of 
their ancient cities and huge monuments are spread 
from Lake Erie to Lake Titicaca for five thousand 
miles. 

III. The Lelex or Leleges of Carea and Greece 
deemed akin to the Pelagians. In America, Lule 
and Vilela, two tribes of Tucuman and Chaco, Ili 
and Gua—lIli of the Antilles; Eles, ancestors of 
the Mexicans, Ol or Hul, ancestors of the Chols 
and Olmecas. The Cholas, Colas and Calis filled 
America from Chiapa to Peru, and were also found 
in the Antilles. 

IV. The Mayas, of Yucatan, found in Lybia, 
India and China. He remarks of these nations, 
that although the dates of their origin may be 
difficult to fix, we can yet hope to detect their 
successive separation in colonial settlements in 
America. They are supposed to have reached 
America by way of the continent of Atlantis, after. 
ward sunk beneath the ocean by a cataclysm. 

Rafinesque lived half a century in advance of the 
time that men’s minds were prepared to weigh 
justly the value of his discoveries. Such is the 
result of progress that the propositions we accept 
to-day as incontrovertible truth, would, forty years 
ago, have been almost universally rejected. The 
publications of Rafinesque relating to American 
history, were unread in their day, and author and 
works forgotten afterwards, except by a very few. 

Lately the attention of investigators has been 
attracted to them in consequence of the writings 
of the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, who following 
the same path of research, and with ample means 
at command has been enabled to elaborate subjects 
only briefly discussed by Rafinesque. He asserts 
that he is enabled to go back in Mexican annals 
about ten thousand five hundred years before the 
Christian era, and can prove in an irrefutable 
manner that the languages, civilization, arts and 





sciences of Egypt, India and Persia, as well as 
Europe and Africa, proceeded entirely and with- 
out exception, from America. He states that he 
has found a key to the phonetic alphabet of the 
Maya language, and that he is master of all the 
inscriptions in spite of numerous variations in each 
character. 

Letters of Rafinesque are in existence, showing 
that Ae had made advanced progress in decypher- 
ing inscriptions on Central American monuments. 
Much of the valuable information contained in De 
Bourbourg’s eight volumes was outlined forty years 
previously in the writings of Rafinesque. Toward 
the latter portion of his life, his manuscripts 
amounted to no less than six thousand pages, and 
three thousand maps, plans, monuments, portraits, 
alphabets, symbols, implements, costumes, etc., 
classified as follows : 

I. Materials for the history, ethnography, etc., 
of the Americans, their annals, chronolugy, etc., 
forty books. 

II. Vocabularies of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages of both Americas, symbols, glyphs, etc., 
four books. 

III. Comparative geography and ethnography 
of ancient and modern America, with maps, etc,, 
five books. 

IV. Ancient monuments of North and South 
America, compared with the primitive monuments 
of the Eastern Hemisphere, three books and two 
hundred plans. 

V. Tellus or the Primitive History of the earth 
and mankind in Protholia Oceanica and Neotholia, 
with the ancient and modern general ethnography, 
thirty books. 

VI. Synglosson, or compared examination of all 
languages and nations, six books. 

VII.- Iconographical illustrations of his historical 
works and travels, containing over one thousand 
maps, plans, views, portraits, alphabets, symbols, 
implements, etc. 

Effort has been made to ascertain whether any 
of these precious works are still in existence, but 
without success, and it is feared that they are lost 
beyond recovery. Some of the materials it will be 
impossible for future writers to restore. 

The fields in which Rafinesque garnered have 
undergone such changes, that his sources of infor- 
mation are no longer available. Time has de- 
stroyed structures ; Indian tribes have become ex- 
tinct, and their traditions and languages passed 
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away forever. About the year 1830 he contemplated 
sending his manuscripts to France for publication, 
but political disturbances arising, he changed his 
purpose. ‘They may have been sent later, and if 
such was the case, it would be interesting to know 
whether the Abbé de Bourbourg had access to 
them. 

Towards the close of Professor Rafinesque’s life, 
he reviewed despondingly the unappreciated and 
unrewarded labors of his industrious career. At 
one time he writes: ‘‘I have often been dis- 
couraged, but have never despaired long. I have 
lived to serve mankind, but have often met with 
ungrateful returns. I have tried to enlarge the 
limits of knowledge, but have often met with 
jealous rivals instead of friends. I have tried to 
instruct and enlighten by my writings, but my pen 
has often been snatched, or compelled to be idle 
fora while. With a greater fortune I might have 
imitated Humboldt or Linneus.”’ 

His magazine articles, pamphlets and published 
volumes comprise over one hundred different sub- 
jects. Among the most important of his compo- 
sitions may be mentioned Prodrome des Nouveaux 
Genres de Plantes observées en 1817 et 1818 dans T 
Interieur des Etats-Unis d’ Amerique. Paris, 1819. 

‘* Ichthyologia or Natural History of the fishes 
inhabiting the Ohio River.”’ 

‘* Medical Flora of the United States,’’ Phila- 
delphia, 1828. 

‘* Monographie des Coquilles Bivalves et Fluvia- 
tiles de la Riviere Ohio,’’ Brussels, 1819. 

‘Ancient Monuments of North and South 
America,’’ Philadelphia, 1838. 

*« Atlantic Journal,’’ Philadelphia, 1832-33. 

‘¢ The American Nations,’’ 2 volumes, Philadel- 
phia, 1836. 

‘Genius and Spirit of the Hebrew Bible,’’ 
Philadelphia, 1838. 

In botanical science he was greatly in advance 
of other writers in this country, and it is said that 
he was the only one at that time who had any 
knowledge of the natural classification of plants. 
His mind seems to have grasped all subjects con- 
nected with natural science, and the originality of 
his ideas eliminated truths that the scientific men 
of those days could not comprehend. He wrote 
with great facility, and the papers from his peu 
published in American periodicals are characerized 





by a concise and expressive diction, minuteness of 
detail and exhaustive treatment of the subject con- 
sidered. He handled his topic throughout its 
length and breadth so as to cover every point 
that might in any degree be open to controversy. 

The theory of evolution that Herbert Spencer is 
supposed to have originated, and to which Darwin, 
its able exponent, has made so many converts 
among the first scientists of the present time, is 
clearly indicated by Rafinesque in a letter to Dr. 
Torrey, of New York, December fst, 1832, in 
these words: ‘‘ The truth is that species, and per- 
haps Genera also, are forming in organized beings 
by gradual deviations of shapes, forms and organs, 
taking place in the lapse of time. There is a ten- 
dency to deviations and mutations in plants and 
animals by gradual steps, at remote irregular 
periods. This is a part of the great universal law 
of perpetual mutability in everything.”’ 

The versatility of his acquirements enabled him 
to,occupy the foremost ground, not only in natural 
history, but in antiquities, civil history, philology, 
political economy, philosophy, and he even com- 
pleted a poem of nearly six thousand lines. The 
‘* Genius and Spirit of the Hebrew Bible,’’ was, I 
believe, the last volume he published, and ended 
the literary career of one who, had his efforts for 
the advancement of science met with even moder- 
ate encouragement, would have left a valuable 
legacy to posterity, by placing in permanent form 
the experiences and discoveries that an industrious 
life had accomplished in scientific pursuits. 

The latter portion of his life was embittered by 
impoverished circumstances that compelled the 
withdrawal of his mind from his chosen pursuits, 
in the effort to procure the means of support, 
and he was censured regarding the methods em- 
ployed in accomplishing those ends. It is to be 
regretted that his writings have been, from the 
manner of their publication, so scattered as to be 
little known to men of science. It is seldom that 
copies of any of his works are to be obtained, all 
of them having been issued in small editions, and 
but few copies of these it is presumed have been 
preserved. 

He died in Philadelphia, September 18th, 1840, 
and his last words, ‘‘ time renders justice to all at 
last,’’ may fittingly close this imperfect record of 
an extraordinary man. 
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By SAMUEL YorKE AT LEE. 


I visITED Washington City during the winter of 
1835-6, and while there I paid my respects to 
General Jackson, then President of the United 
States. I was introduced by the Hon. Thomas 
L. Hamer, a Representative from Ohio. 

Two gentlemen were already seated when we 
entered the room, and after the formalities of 
reception, conversation was resumed on the sub- 
ject which, at that time, was agitating two 
nations, viz.: the payment of the five millions 
indemnity by France. 

Mr. Barton, our Special Agent in this negotia- 
tion, had, the day before, returned from France, 
reporting only dilatory pleas on the part of the 
French Government, and it was known that the 
President, indignant at the procrastination, was 
preparing a Special Message to Congress on the 
subject. The ational Intelligencer had, however, 
published an editorial deprecating a belligerent 
rupture, and invoking a friendly consideration of 
the conduct of our ancient ally. One of the 
company mentioned this editorial, and com- 
mended its ‘‘ pacific tone.’’ Instantly the Presi- 
dent’s face flushed, his eyé sparkled, and sitting 
erect, he repeated the word sarcastically—‘‘ paci- 
fic! pacific! Why don’t they pay the money?” 
and then, striking on the arm of his chair as he 
uttered every word, he said, ‘‘ They shall pay 
that money, sir, before I leave this chair.’’ This 
outburst startled us all, and everybody hastened 
to depart, satisfied that any further remark would 
be superfluous. As it is well-known, the money 
was paid before he left his chair; not because 
France feared coercion, but because the pertina- 
city of Jackson roused her own sense of justice, 
and compelled her to do, at once, that which she 


knew it was her duty, and, no doubt, her inten- | 


tion, to do. 


Years afterwards, I was telling this anecdote to | 
a Senator, and expressing my surprise at such un- | 
diplomatic candor, when the Senator smiled, and | 


said, ‘‘ Just like him! The old General, not un- 
frequently, embarrassed the executive delibera- 
tions of the Senate by his free speech. He never 


betrayed counsel, but he complicated affairs by 
the frank expression of his own feelings. He was 
in all things sincere; and it was painful for him 
to suppress the utterance of his convictions.’’ 


ReMarKS.—In a paper of the November 
MonrTuLy, the writer states that Andrew Jackson 
was born on the North Carolina side of the State 
line which separates that State from South Carolina. 
To this Mr. At Lee, in a Nore, page 946, of the 
December Number, takes exception, claiming that 
the hero was a native of the Palmetto State. The 
question is one of some interest, and we have 
been at some trouble in investigating it since the 
receipt of Mr. At Lee’s communication, but must 
confess the conclusion has forced itself upon us 
that no one vows where Andrew Jackson was 
born, beyond the fact that the spot was within 
the Waxhaw, or Waxsaw Settlement. We think, 
however, the North Carolina theory has just a 
little the best support. The hero’s own opinion, 
even though he derived it from his mother, really 
proves nothing—it is not necessary that a ‘‘ mo- 
tive for concealment or misrepresentation be im- 
puted or suspected’’ on the part of the General, 
as a ground for doubting the correctness of his 
convictions. It would be an improbable supposi- 
tion to believe that his mother had even pondered 
the question, whether her brother-in-law’s house 
were on the North or South side of the line, 
especially as in her day ‘‘ State lines were tradi- 
tionary and indefinite.” But in our day the lines 
are more clearly defined, and it is easier to judge 
where Mr. McKemey’s house—Mrs. Jackson’s 
temporary abode—stood. 

These brief remarks afford us an excellent 
opportunity to express our heartfelt thanks to 
Mr. At Lee for his repeated favors. His unique 
collection of data in relation to the time and 
place of birth of distinguished Americans, and 
other facts of interest in their lives, is a most 
valuable mine, from which we hope, and have no 
doubt, that he will often contribute treasures to 
| our pages. 








ROBERT MORRIS, THE FINANCIER OF THE REVOLUTION. 





MEMORABLE FACTS IN THE LIVES OF MEMORABLE AMERICANS. 


EB By Sir Rom pe CampDeEN. 


VII. 


Botta, the eminent Italian historian, in his 
‘‘War of Independence,’’ truthfully declared : 
‘“‘The Americans certainly owed, and still owe, 
as much acknowledgement to the financial opera- 
tions of Robert Morris, as to the negotiations of 
Benjamin Franklin, or even to the arms of Wash- 
ington.’? The American Ambassador, Benjamin 
Franklin, in a letter from Versailles to Mr. Morris, 
bears strong testimony to the ability, zeal and 
success of the latter’s administration of the Na- 
tional Finances, and assures him: ‘ Your conduct, 
activity, and address, as financier, and provider 
for the exigencies of the State, is much admired 
and praised here ; its good consequences being so 
evident, particularly with regard to the rising: 
credit of our country,’’ etc. Thus were the great 


Financier’s marvelous ability, zeal and success | 


appreciated in foreign lands, but we at this day 
must marvel more at, and should revere more, 
the sublime patriotism and noble disregard of self 
and of his personal interests which could permit 
Mr. Morris to undertake a position, the cares, 
anxieties and labors, completely environing which 
he knew must be immense, the prospects of suc- 
cess at best doubtful, and which must unavoidably 
interfere materially with his extensive, profitable 
and growing private business—how much more 
we marvel at, and how much more should we 
revere, that patriotism and self-devotion when we 
learn that the successful, prosperous merchant not 
only hazarded, but voluntarily sacrificed, his vast 
business at a time when it was most lucrative and 
promised even greater returns that it had yet 
yielded—that, upon accepting the office of Super- 
intendent of Finance, Mr. Morris immediately 
and absolutely consigned his entire business to 
other hands, that he might devote his time, tal- 
ents and resources to the public service, and that, 
throughout the period of his continuance in that 
important office, he never permitted any private 
personal concern or consideration to interfere 
with, divert his mind from, warp his judgment or 
influence a single act in connection with, the 
onerous duties and multifarious interests of his 








| of the year 1784. 
| by the Congress, he had also acted for some time as fiscal 
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official station. It must be borne in mind that 
Mr. Morris was led to this absolute relinquish- 
ment of his own business and self-concentration 
upon his public duties solely by his nice sense of 
right and lofty patriotism, without any suggestion 
from the Congress or from any other party or 
parties whomsoever. 

As I have before stated, Robert Morris with- 
drew from the office of Superintendent of Finance, 
on the rst of November, 1784. At the close of 
the year, he also resigned the position of Agent of 
Marine,’ and thus finally terminated his official 
relations to the Congress, and was once more free 


| to resume private business. 


His public services, subsequent to his resigning 
the Financial and Naval Affairs of the Nation, may 
be summed up in a paragraph : 

In 1785, Mr. Morris was elected a member of 
the State Legislature of Pennsylvania; he was a 
prominent member of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution of the United States, and 
upon its ratification, was elected by the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature one of the representatives of 
that State in the United States Senate, where he 
served’a full term, retiring finally from public life 
in 1795. President Washington, in composing 
his first Cabinet, was exceedingly desirous of 
securing Mr. Morris’s services as Secretary of the 
Treasury, but Mr. Morris most emphatically de- 
clined; the President is said to have appointed 


1In this connection, it may be well to note that in Septem- 
ber, 1781, the Congress resolved that until a suitable person 
could be appointed ** Agent of Marine,” ‘he duties, responsi- 
bilities and authority of that office shouJ1 devolve upon the 
Superintendent of Finance; Mr. Morris, though much against 
his judgment, because he deemed the resolution incompatible 
with the best interests of the Government, acquiesced; no 
«« Agent of Marine”’ was appointed, and Mr. Morris continued 
to r:anage the naval affairs of the Government until the close 
In addition to all the dutie: assigned him 


agent of his own State. Thus we see that Mr. Morris, had 
he attempted to retain any part or interest in private business, 


would have had no time to devote to its direction or manage- 
ment, 
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Alexander Hamilton solely at Mr. Morris’s sug- 
gestion. 

Having relinquished his official duties and re- 
sponsibilities as Superintendent of Finance, and 
Agent of Marine, Mr. Morris embarked in the 
East India and China Trade with Gouverneur 
Morris, of New York, his late Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Finance.? Had he been content to 
pursue this legitimate commercial enterprise, the 
dark chapter in his life which remains to be 
noticed, would doubtless never have been indited. 
But the prudent, judicious, successful merchant of 
three years before, seems to have been entirely 
transformed, his whole character changed, except 
that his integrity of purpose nothing could weaken 
or abate. 

Looking now calmly and critically over the 
history of Robert Morris’s career of almost 
unparalleled mercantile success before he relin- 
quished private business for public service, and 
then over the history of his career of almost 
unparalleled misfortune and disaster after he re- 
tired from the public service and resumed private 
business, one can scarcely avoid the conclusion 
that the cares, anxieties and perplexities, together 
with the vast labors, of his public life, had com- 
pletely destroyed his mental equipoise—had seri- 
ously impaired his mind, and deprived it of all 
those characteristics which had given him his for- 
mer success and established his credit; the man, 
the most striking traits of whose mind had been 
extreme prudence, far-seeing judgment, and a 
shrewd penetration into the character and prin- 
ciples of every man with whom he had déalings, 
appears now as a rash, wild, unthinking specu- 
lator, with no faculty of discrimination as to the 
nature of the speculation, or the character of the 
man with whom he deals. Mr. Brotherhead says: 
‘* There can be but little doubt that the position 
of Morris in the Revolution threw him into such 
a vortex of public confidence, that he, mortal as 
he was, forgot that success could continue in his 
business only with discretion and his previous 
good judgment,’’ etc. But the fact is patent that 


2In July, 1781, Mr. Morris appointed Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris, of New York, Assistant Superintendent of Finance, 
and throughout the more than three years that he held the 
Superintendency, this gentleman was his only assistant, ex- 


cept, of course, the needful clerical and subordinate help 
that was indispensable. 
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his ‘‘ discretion and previous good judgment ”’ had 
entirely forsaken him; he had become a mono- 
maniac in the race for wealth, and fell into wild 
schemes which a tithe of his native ‘‘ discretion 
and good judgment’’ would have shown him, 
could yield only disappointment and distress. 

I do not, nor will my readers, care to follow 
Mr. Morris in the terrible whirlpool of specula- 
tion, debt, anxiety and distress in which he be- 
came hopelessly involved, and from which he 
escaped at last a broken-hearted, feeble old man, 
with naught of his former possessions and but few 
of his former /rzends, among that few, fortunately, 
was his faithful wife. 

Among the visible tokens of the abnormal state 
of Mr: Morris’s mind was his extravagant attempt 
to build a marble palace which should entirely 
eclipse all domestic edifices hitherto erected upon 
the American Continent. The site of ‘* Morris’s 
Folly,’’ as it was popularly designated after his 
inability to complete it became evident, was the 
south side of Chestnut street, extending east and 
west from Seventh to Eighth, and southward to a 
line about where Sansom street now lies, com- 
prising what had been known as ‘‘ Norris’s Pasture 
Field ;’’ to this he proposed to add the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental Yard,’’ which would have made his grounds 
take in the entire square bounded by Seventh, 
Chestnut, Eighth and Walnut streets. The house 
fronted towards Chestnut street, and stood about 
fifty feet back of the line, midway of the ground- 
front. A French architect of some repute, esti- 
mated that the cost would be sixty thousand dol- 
lars, an estimate which, one would think, should 
have itself made Mr. Morris aware that the archi- 
tect was either dangerously incompetent or a 
scheming knave; but he was strangely biind and 
did not see how absurdly disproportionate the 
sum was to the vast design. The cellars, said to 
have been a perfect labyrinth of underground 
passages, extending three stories down, exhausted 
the sum designed to complete the structure; and 
yet the infatuated projector would not pause; the 
sad work went on, the mad financier became more 
and more mad in his perilous undertakings, and 
at last the inevitable consequence, irretrievable 
ruin, arrested all his enterprises, the wise and the 
unwise alike. The superb palace had reached the 
stage of advancement shown in the engraving, 
when the sheriff sold the land to William Sansom, 
and the materials in the building to Thomas Bil- 
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lington, and (1799), ‘‘ Morris’s Folly’’ was torn 
down, while the great man himself lay an un- 
happy prisoner for debt, in a far different edifice, 
the ‘‘Debtor’s Prison,’’ at the corner of Prune 
(now Locust) and Fifth streets." 

I have before me a number of autograph letters and 
notes from Robert Morris, of various dates, covering 
the period of his embarrassments and misfortunes, 
They afford important and interesting insights into 
the nature of the writer’s troubles, and they seem to 
tell of a mind diseased and no longer vigorous and 
capable of the great efforts of his earlier mercantile 
days ur the greater achievements of his prime, or 
even of coping with the troubles which he had 
brought upon himself. Still, from the hour when 
he realized his perils, he sought with much of his 
old skill to save himself; it was too late—the very 
nature of the property which had engulphed his 
means made it impossible to convert any con- 
siderable part of it into ready cash—though none 
doubted his integrity, his credit was so impaired 
by the utter lack of business judgment in his later 
operations that it was now inadequate to relieve 
him—the man whose ‘‘ note and honor”’ had pro- 
cured thousands of dollars for the salvation of the 
country, could not now command hundreds for his 
own salvation. Each effort to extricate himself but 
left him more hopelessly involved, and ruin, utter 
ruin, was the sad lot of him whose patriotic self-de- 
votion had more than once or twice saved the Ameri- 
can Republic from an equally disastrous fate, while 
the American Congress sat, calm and unconcerned, 
near by, and permitted, without an effort to save 
him, the nation’s benefactor to be carried to a 
debtor’s prison, in his old age, rendered the more 
aged by his labors in behalf of the country whose 
representatives composed that Congress. Marvel- 
ous as had been Robert Morris’s patriotism and 
self-devotion in the country’s hours of poverty and 
distress, more marvelous was that country’s un- 
grateful apathy in his hours of poverty and distress. 

Even now, when more than seventy years have 
passed over the shameful page, no true American 
can read the record of Robert Morris’s four years 


1 Having given engravings of Mr. Morris’s City Residence, 
and of his Country Mansion, “ The Hills,” where he had 
enjoyed years of plenty and happiness, I was anxious also 
to give a picture of the scene of his miserable imprisonment, 
and of the “Twelfth street House,” where he spent his 
declining months, but have been unable to procure any print 
or sketch to engrave from. 
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in prison, without a painful sense of shame for the 
National Congress and for the many Americans of 
that day who by private subscription might have 
saved the old patriot from his misery. 

When judgments against him had accumulated, 
and convertible assets had been exhausted, he 
became subject to arrest and imprisonment for debt 
under the law of the time. He was now aged 
about sixty-five years, and fifty of these had been 
years of steady toil—but not all that went before 
had so aged him as the three spent in excessive 
labors for his country’s welfare, labors not merely 
excessive, but attended with great care and anxiety, 
and he was old far beyond his years when his pecu- 
niary trials and sufferings came upon him. It was 
but natural that he entertained the most acute 
dread of incarceration, and contrived to evade 
arrest as long as it was possible. Among his 
letters, there is one that bears date ‘‘ Hills’’ 
Novernber 1st, 1797, portions of which are couched 
in strangely humorous phraseology, though even 
the humor betrays the anxious, disturbed condition 
of his mind. John Nicholson and he were wont 
to write from three to six letters or notes per day, 
to each other ; I quote 

> 

Jn° NicHoLson Esq’ 
Dear SIR 
Your several favours of this day 
(if distressing Billets can be called favours) N* 1 
to 6 were brought out by Charles this evening, by 
the last of them I see you had just rec’d mine 
which enclosed a Copy of the letter I wrote to the 
Trustees this Morning What you find right 
therein you will confirm and if anything you con- 
demn correct it by a letter from yourself, for we 
must follow them up and at least do all we can to 
prevent an unnecessary Sacrifice of our property. 
[ see by your N° 1 that you will need Sleep to night 
as well as myself and when I go to Bed I will say 
as they do in England over a pot of ale ‘‘ Heres to 
you.’’ My letter to the Trustees is a reply to this 
of yours without comment. Poor Boone, Poor 
Nicholson, Poor Morris, Poor Steritt, Poor Sheaff, 
Poor but who is not poor, except Ashley & 
C° This replies to N° 2. I have sworn to let no 
body inside of my House and not to go outside of the 
Walls myself. If I see them it is out of a Window 
I being upstairs and they down, when I snuff the 
Open Air it isonthe Top . . . You have got 
a Boone, but it is of that sort that you & I have 


Hits, Vor" 1. 1797 
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too many of, what the plague will You do with it, | 
I wish to answer this question myself but cannot, | 
and fear it will equally puzzle you. N° 3. Damn | 
the Actions Descript and Non Descript 1 hate | 
them all and have a great mind not to ‘tir one | 
tep’’ Cha* Young, I do not like thee Cha* Young, | 
neither do I like thy business Cha* Young, but I feel | 
for thy Situation and regret that my friend & I ever | 
suffered thee to whistle away a Segar in our Com- | 
pany. N° 4. Suits again, a Curse on all suits say | 
I, for they were good Comfortable Winter Suits | 


— 
Jhot Jthowtd hase a fest 
Dect, Gaversatacn wel or 


en 
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| would lead the Trustees and they would lead the 


Comm"™ I think this would make as good a Scene 
as Bates with Eo, Meo & Pleo or what are their 
Names for I believe I am near them but not quite 
right? do I write like a man in distress or one 
deranged—perhaps I am both. Good Night. I 
wish you rest. 
Rost Morris. 

Mr. Morris’s moods were fitful, and his letters 
differ accordingly, widely in their tone; some, 
like the one above quoted, have a painful touch 
of pathetic humor 
here and there, others 
are strictly business- 
like, and still others 
simply reflections of 
the writer’s gloomy, 
despondent mo- 
ments. 

Suit followed suit, 
judgment succeeded 
sjudgment. His really 
valuable property was 
all sacrificed, and his 
person was all that 
remained for his cre- 


by Mr. Morris to dis- 
IBS pose of the wild 
. | 
$ 


1798, I find the fol- 


lands, speculations 

in which had brought 

cz ° P ” histroubles. Under 
date of January 15th 

O mss 0009 dae 4 y 15th, 


one might dispose of them, the more the better, | 


but these suits wherein a Lawyer is the Taylor are | 
neither good for Man, Woman, Child or Beast, | 
away with them, away with them to Chief Justice 

M’Kean. He will dispose of them. . . as to 

N° 6 and last. J made it first, however a | 
Word more to it: dont you thlnk M* Ashley’s | 
leading strings may give way, if the Comm” should | 
take the Studd, & I fear they will for some of them | 
we know are apt to ride resty, did you mark, “ yes | 


lowing note: 
D* Sir 
J am told that I can have $100,000 Cash for 
200,000 Acres of Land West of Alleghaney River 
as your Entries are some of them made for those 
Lands cannot we Contrive to make the Sale. 
Yours &c. 
R. M. 

Joun NicHotson, Esq’ 

But, unfortunately, these wild lands possessed 
no present marketable value,-and sales could not 


I am sure you did’’ Gen' Forrests expressions | be effected in such form as to afford relief. By 


about the dapper little Dorsay—has not he got the | adhering to his determination to keep himself a. 
Trustees in leading strings. now if we could cast a close prisoner at ‘‘ The Hills,’’ Mr. Morris suc- 
Noose round his Muzzle we might lead him, he | ceeded for some months in baffling the officers of 











the law; but the following epistle shows that at 
last a means was devised of reaching him: 
No. 1. HILLs, Jan’ 24, 1798. 
Dear SIR 
J hope this will find you safe but how 
long you will continue so God only knows. Here 
is new trouble discovered for us. William will 
call on you with this & he will communicate to 
you the Contents of a letter I have just received 
from Mr. Tilghman this Morning J regret that it 
had not come out here last Night. According to 
this Law there is no safety for Person or property 
because under pretence of Searching for the latter 
they will come at the former. This gives a new 
turn to our Affairs & William will consult with you 
as to what is best to be done by you & by your 
Fellow Sufferer 
Ros* Morris. 
Jn® Nicuotson, Esq’ 

He could not much longer avoid arrest. Mr. 
Brotherhead gives an extract from a letter of a 
week later, which I copy—it bears date ‘‘ Jan’ 
31, 1798,’’ and is, I believe, like the others I 
have quoted, addressed to Mr. Nicholson. He says: 

** My mind is so much disturbed about going to 
prison, that I do not get along with business. In- 
deed, I hardly think it worth while to submit any 
longer to the drudgery of it; for if I am once 
locked up by anybody but myself, I shall consider 
my ruin as sealed; and if so, why should I any 
longer submit to the racks and tortures occasioned 
by the importunities and insatiable avarice of 
creditors that I never knew or dealt with? I will 
not do it; but if I keep my present position, my 
exertions shall be continued to make the most of 
my affairs, in the hope of paying everything and 
of having a suitable surplus for the benefit of my 
family.’’ 

I have not the original of the last foregoing, 
and have followed Mr. Brotherhead’s punctuation 
which is more exact than was usual with the 
writer. Mr. Brotherhead expended no little labor 
upon a search of the court records to determine 
when Mr. Morris was first consigned to the ‘‘ Prune 
street Prison,’’ and found that, ‘‘ Thozgh the first 
commitment was made out for Morris on the 18th 
of January, 1798, yet it is certain he was not in 
prison before the February following,’’ etc. I 
have in hand a short autograph epistle from which 
we pay determine the day of his entrance into 
** Prune street Prison :”’ 
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Hitts, Fed’ 14, 1798 
D* Sir 

My Fate is fixed, J now send for Jn° Baker that 
J may surrender myself to him rather than to 
Charles Eddy. 

Ros* Morris. 
Joun NicHoLson, Esq’ 

On the 14th of February, 1798, or possibly the 
ensuing morning, Mr. Morris became a prisoner 
for debt. 

During his incarceration, few of his former 
Jriends evinced the least interest in him or his 
troubles; among the few, the most attentive, until 
he, too, became a prisoner, was his partner in the 
disastrous land speculations, John Nicholson; but 
another deserves special mention, because his 
friendship was of that purely unselfish type which 
is far too rare, and ever wins, as it merits, the re- 
spect of all, even of those incapable of emulating 
it—I allude to Thomas Fitzsimmons, an Irishman 
by birth, a Roman Catholic in religion, a thorough 
American in devoted love to the Colonies and to 
their successors, the United States, and withal a 
noble-hearted man; a successful merchant, of the 
firm of George Meade & Co., of Philadelphia, he 
served with credit asa captain in the Revolutionary 
army; a tnan of enlightened views, he was a popu- 
lar legislator, serving in the State Legislature, in 
the National Congress, and in the Convention for 
drafting the Constitution of the United States. 
He was at this time a merchant, not wealthy, but 
influential and successful; had his means been 
equal to his large heart, or had there been a num- 
ber more like him, Mr. Morris would not have 
lain four years in prison. As it was, he was the 
great man’s steadfast, constant, trusted friend, and 
as such frequently visited him in prison, comforted, 
advised and strengthened him. I give herewith, 
on the preceding page, a fac simile copy of a 
short note from Mr. Morus to this faithful friend, 
which shows that the prisoner appreciated his 
friendship sufficiently to call upon him when he 
felt the need, and never did he call in vain. 

I quote one more note from Mr. Morris to Mr. 
Nicholson, from which we learn one means adopted 
by the former to relieve the tedium of his weary 
prison life; we learn, too, that, despite his assur- 
ances of a tranquil frame of mind, apprehen- 
sions of the prevalent malignant fever of the 
fall of 1798 were added to the miseries of his 
situation : 
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Sept 8" 1798 
Jn° Nicuotson, Esq* 
DEar SIR 
J rec’d yours of yesterday & have this Morn- 
ing applied a little of the black Lead to the Rol- 
lers of my Press and find it answers like a charm— 
J am quite Well this Morning and William is now 
here with me but seems to have a Rheumatick 
Complaint hanging about him Doct" Biglow who 
attends M™ W™ Harrison says she is much better, 
and that she has not the Malignant or prevailing 
Fever, but as you say I wish we were relieved of 
the intercourse by having her Hushand & also 
her Father restored to her. I wish your servant 
Girl away from you unless she is recovered for this 
Fever is truely Malignant, and People in general 
seem extreamly alarmed, we continue to be tranquil 
here I hope you are & will continue so, Shall J 
see you tomorrow. Your ob* Ros‘ Morris 

Mr. Morris was released from prison in 1802, 
under the General Bankrupt Law enacted by the 
Congress in that year. 

The ‘‘ Holland Land Company’’ of New York 
had purchased some of Robert Morris’s lands, and 
Mrs. Morris’s signature was needed to give validity 
to the deeds. Under the advice of Gouverneur 
Morris, she demanded and obtained a life annuity 
of two thousand dollars before affixing her name. 
She rented one of two houses built by John Dun- 
lap, the distinguished printer and journalist, and 
gallant trooper, in Twelfth street above Chestnut ; 
here she set up a modest establishment; here she 
welcomed her husband upon his release; here she 
faithfully ministered to the poor old man in his 
decline to the grave, ands here she continued to 
reside after he had passed hence to a happier 
clime, until she, too, was called home. 

Robert Morris was in his seventieth year when 
he came forth from his cruel imprisonment, an old 
man broken in health and spirits, a mere wreck of 
the Great Financier of the Revolution. A natu- 
rally strong constitution enabled his devoted wife, 
with God’s blessing upon her untiring care and 
loving ministry, to prolong his life until May 7th, 
1806, when he calmly and happily passed to his 
eternal home. 

Though my paper on Robert Morris has been 
unavoidably lengthened beyond the limits given to 
other ‘* Memorable Americans,’’ even beyond 
those I had prescribed for him, nevertheless I have 





not had space to render full justice to the noble 
patriot and his unparalleled services to the Ameri- 
can Republic. Ihave been compelled, in many 
instances, dogmatically to assert what I should 
have preferred didactically to prove, and kave had 
to omit altogether many facts which would have 
added materially to the intrinsic value of my 
sketch. 

I am under obligation to Robert Coulton Davis, 
Ph.G., Mr. William Brotherhead, and John H. 
Campbell, Esq., for the loan of a number of 
valuable letters and notes, some of which I have 
quoted, and others have been useful as reliable 
bases for statements. 


REMARKS.—We have been favored by the gen- 
tlemen named above, and by Mr. John McAllister, 
Jr., with the loan of the originals from which we 
have had the several illustrations engraved for this 
paper; by Mr. Davis, with the portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris; by Mr. McAllister, with the 
‘*Birch’’ view of ** The Hills’? mansion; by Mr. 
Brotherhead, with the picture of the City Resi- 
dence, southeast corner of High (now Market) 
and Sixth streets; and by Mr. Campbell, with 
the ‘‘ Birch’’ view of ‘‘ Morris’s Folly.’’ 

Mr. McAllister also kindly related to us some 
interesting facts concerning the residences of Ro- 
bert Morris: The city residence was built by him 
soon after his success as a merchant justified the 
outlay, which, when pressed bricks had to be im- 
ported, was not small, as the edifice was com- 
modious. It was sold by Robert Morris’s Trus- 
tees, but who was the first purchaser we are not 
informed. In 1804, the prosperous merchant, Mr. 
Godfrey Haga, grandfather of Mr. John Jordan, 
Jr., of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, be- 
came its owner, and he occupied it until 1815, 
when he sold it to the Schuylkill Bank. ‘* The 
Hills’? mansion was for many years his favorite 
home, and a beautiful, delightful retreat it was, with 
its elevated, finely-wooded site, and with the ex- 
tensive conservatories and other accessories with 
which wealth and taste had supplemented the 
advantages of nature. In 1798, Mr. Henry Pratt, 
a successful merchant, bought the property, and 
in the following year, or 1800, erected on nearly 
the old site the mansion which still stands, and is 
now known as ‘‘the Lemon Hill Mansion,’’ in 
Fairmount Park. 
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WASHINGTON’S ORDERLY BOOKS. 


With Nores sy Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FEBRUARY 18, 1783. 


The Commander.in-Chief, in riding through 
the lines yesterday with the Honorable the Sec- 
retary at War,’ was exceedingly pleased to hear 
that gentleman express the highest admiration 
at the beauty and order of the cantonments, and 
the cleanliness of the different parades. The 
General himself was not a little satisfied with the 
prompt obedience to his late orders which was so 
universally conspicuous. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FEBRUARY 19, 1783. 

Brigadier-General Dayton? will give orders for 
the detachment of Jersey troops stationed at Wy- 
oming to join that line immediately ; the ordnance 
stores and all other articles of public property 
which may be at that post will be delivered to 
such person as shall be authorized by the Secretary 
at War to receive them. Duplicate receipts must 
be taken, one of which, together with a general 
report of the command, will be deposited at Head- 
quarters by the commanding officer on his arrival 
at camp. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FEBRUARY 23, 1783. 


The non-arrival of the clothing expected from 
Europe renders the greatest economy in that ar- 
ticle doubly necessary.* The Commander-in-Chief 


1 General Lincoln. 

2 Elias Dayton was a native of Elizabethtown, New Jer- 
sey, where he was born in 1735. He fought with Wolfe at 
Quebec, as a member of a company of “ Jersey Blues” com- 
manded by Edward Hart. When the War for Independence 
was on the eve of breaking out, he was one of the Committee 
of Correspondence for New Jersey; and he was one of a 
party who, in the month of July, 1775, captured a British 
transport lying off Elizabethtown. Mr. Dayton was appointed 
Colonel of the Third New Jersey Regiment, and did excel- 
lent service in the camp and in the field throughout the war, 
assisting in the capture of Cornwallis in the autumn of 1781. 
When the above order was given, he had lately been com- 
missioned a brigadier-general, having received the appoint- 
ment in January, 1783. He was a major-general of militia 
after the war, and served his country in his State Legislature 
and in Congress. General Dayton died at Elizabethtown, in 
July, 1807. 

5 At that time the Americans were wholly dependent upon 
Europe for cloth of every kind, excepting what was manu- 
factured in families for domestic use. The first factory for 





therefore recommends that the business of turning 
and repairing the coats of last year should now be 
considered as a primary object—in doing which a 
certain model as to the fashion and length (for the 
coats ought to be made something shorter than the 
present) will be established by the commanding 
officer of the corps, from which there must be no 
deviation. Should the men in any instance pre- 
sume to make alterations in the fashion of their 
clothing according to their own whim and caprice, 
report is to be made thereof by the inspector, that 
the want of system and police in such corps may 
be publicly noticed. It is expected that scarlet 
cloth, for cuffs, capes, and perhaps half-facings, 
will be furnished, as the Secretary at War has been 
pleased to give assurance that he will cause a quan- 
tity of that cloth, together with a sufficiency of 
thread, to be immediately forwarded from Philadel- 
phia if possible. The Commander-in-Chief flatters 
himself he shall see the good taste and attention 
of the officers as beautifully displayed in the pre- 
sent instance as all the military virtues have been 
on every late occasion.‘ 

A communication across the low ground between 
the right and left wing of the army is instantly to 
be completed.’ The brigadiers and commanding 
officers of brigades will be pleased to meet to- 


the manufacture of cloths and cassimeres was established at 
Hartford, Connecticut, some years after the date of this. order, 
At that time the Americans were supplied with cloth by 
French manufacturers. 

* During the active operations of the war, and especially 
in its earlier stages, when enlistments were short and the per- 
sonal material of the army was continually changing, there 
was scarcely any uniformity in the clothing of the private 
soldiers. Later in the struggle, when enlistments were “for 
three years or the war,” the army became a more permanent 
body, and Washington, who was a man of method and order, 
strove hard to introduce uniformity in dress and general ap- 
pearance among the soldiers. 

5 Between the two wings of the army back of Newburgh 
and New Windsor was low, marshy ground, called Beaver 
Dam Swamp from the circumstance that beavers built a dam 
across its outlet and caused a back-flow of water over a con- 
siderable area. It is, and has been for half a century, fine 
meadow land. The soldiers built a causeway across the 
swamp, the remains of which were yet visible when I visited 
the place twenty-five years ago. On the west side the soldiers 
built a stone dike or levee to protect their parade-ground. 
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morrow morning, 11 o’clock, at the new building, 
to fix upon a plan and take effectual measures for 
carrying this order into execution. The General 
conceives a passage might be opened in a more 
eligible direction than that by which it has already 
been attempted. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FEBRUARY 25, 1783. 

The brigadiers and commanding officers of bri- 
gades having assembled agreeably to the orders of 
the 24th inst., and reported, through the Adjutant- 
General, that a communication between the right 
and left wing of the army will be best effected by 
opening a passage across the low ground in a 
straight direction from the interval between the 
First and Third Massachusetts Brigades to the in- 
terval between the Jersey and York Brigades, lay- 
ing the swamp with saucissons,' to be covered with 
earth taken from drains made on each side the 
causey” to carry the water into the creek—the 
Commander-in.Chief approves the plan, and re- 
quests those gentlemen may exert themselves in 
carrying it into execution as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, and advises putting down two layers of sau- 
cissons, the upper covering the intervals between 
the lower, and both to be well staked down at the 
ends. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FEBRUARY 27, 1783. 

The Board of Officers assembled in consequence 
of the orders of the 29th ult. (Major-General Baron 
Steuben, President), to inquire into the claim of 
Captain Segond to be admitted into the corps of 
Colonel Armand, report as follows, viz. 3 

The Board having considered the claim of 
Captain Segond and the papers handed them in 
support of it on the one part, and the objections 
of Colonel Armand, with the papers offered by 
him on the other part, are unanimously of opinion 
that Captain Segond has not a right to a command 
in the legion of Colonel Armand. 

The Board are sensible that the captivity of 
Captain Segond alone has prevented his being at 
this moment in the legion of Colonel Armand, 
and therefore as his unfortunate situation has 
thrown him out of command, and as by testimony 
it appears he has served with reputation in the 
corps of the late Count Pulasky, the Board beg 
leave to recommend him to the consideration of 


’ Long bundles of faggots, generally used for raising bat- 
teries. 


? Causeway. 5 See note, Vol. V., page 674. 


the Commander-in-Chief. 
| Chief approves the Report. 
| 
| HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FEBRUARY 28, 1783. 

The Generals and Commandants of brigades 
and regiments are desired to meet the Quarter- 
master-General at 11 o’clock to morrow, at the 
Public Building,‘ to consult, and establish some 
more particular regulations respecting the sutlers 
and markets of the army. 


The Commander-in- 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, MARCH 1, 1783. 
Captain Aaron Ogden’ is appointed Major of 


Brigade to the Jersey Brigade, vice Cox, promoted 
January 6, 1783. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, MARCH 2, 1783. 

The Commander-in-Chief approves the subse- 
quent Regulations proposed by the General and 
other officers who assembled with the Quarter- 
master-General yesterday, in consequence of the 
order of the 28th of February, and directs them 
to be carried into execution. 

1st. That there shall be but one sutler to a 
brigade. 

2d. That a license to suttle shall be only on the 
joint recommendation of the commanding officers 
of the corps and brigade, approved by the Gene- 
ral or officer commanding it. 

3d. That the commanding officer of each bri- 
gade shall weekly, or oftener when he thinks it 
necessary, appoint a committee of officers to ex- 
amine the qualities and prices of the stores of the 
sutlers to the brigade, and report the same to him, 
that any abuses may be discovered and corrected, 
and that the Commandants of Brigades shall com- 


4 See note, Vol. IV., page 434. 
5 Aaron Ogden was born in Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
| late in 1756, and was graduated at the College of New Jer- 





sey, at Princeton, in 1773. He was at the head of a school 

in his native village when the war broke out. With some 
| other young men, he captured a British vessel off Sandy 
| Hook, laden with munitions of war for the British army at 
| Boston, in the winter of 1775-76. He entered the regiment 
| of his brother Matthias, as captain, in 1777. Captain Ogden 

was a most useful staff- and line-officer during the whole war, 
| and in the last great struggle, at Yorktown, he gallantly led 
| an infantry company in storming a redoubt. After the war 
| Mr. Ogden entered upon the practice of law; and when, at 
| the close of the century, war with France was expected, he 
| was appointed a lieutenant-colonel of infantry in the Pro- 
visional Army, and deputy quartermaster-general. During 
the war of 1812-15 he commanded the militia of New 
Jersey. 
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pare these reports, and take the necessary measures 
for preventing thereafter any unequal and unrea- 
sonable charges which on such comparison shall 
appear. 

4th. That the officers of police shall daily visit 
the sutlers’ quarters, to discover and report any 
disorderly practices, which report shall be by them 
made to the commanding officer of their corps, 
and by the latter to the Commandants of Brigades. 

sth. That no sutler be permitted to sell any 
mulled liquor. 

6th. That all sutlers who shall not be licensed 
in the manner above required, be compelled to 
leave the army within twenty days after the publi- 
cation of these regulations, on pain of forfeiting their 
remaining stores; but during those twenty days to 
be permitted to sell their stock on hand. 

7th. That the regimental paymasters be forbid- 
den to pay the order of any non-commissioned 
officer or soldier, unless the same shall be certified 
by the commanding officer of his regiment or corps 
to have been given with his approbation. 

8th. That there shall be two market places— 
one near the interval between the York and Jersey 
brigades, and one near the Public Building. 

oth. That Wednesday and Saturday in every 
week be market days, and as such duly advertised 
for the information of the inhabitants. 


1oth. That all payments of the soldiers’ wages 
be made on Fridays. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, MARCH 3, 1783. 

When the new clothing shall have been delivered 
to the Light Infantry and the other companies 
pointed out by the Commander-in-Chief, all their 
coats of last year are to be returned to the orders of 
commandants of corps, who will have them ap- 
plied towards repairing the coats of the battalion 
companies in such manner as he shall judge most 
conducive to the comfort of the men, as well as 
the uniformity of their appearance. Exact accounts 
must be kept of the number and quality of the 
coats received ; and from whom, also the uses to 
which they are applied. 

Notwithstanding the proposed alterations in the 
uniform of the infantry and cavalry it appears 
necessary, from inevitable circumstances, that all 
the light infantry companies shall be clothed in 
blue coats faced white until further orders. 

Although the General does not urge the busi- 
ness of turning and repairing the coats precipitated 
before the scarlet cloth can be obtained, yet he 





wishes every preparation may be made for expedit- 
ing it as much as possible upon the arrival of the 
necessary materials ; and he hopes the whole may 
be accomplished by the 15th of April, or the first 
of May at farthest. 

All persons possessing due-bills given under the 
late contract of Wadsworth & Carter, are requested 
to present them for payment to John Trumbull at 
Mr. Case’s, in New Windsor, before the 16th inst. 
Such as are not presented before that day will be 
paid on the first day of April, by Melancthon 
Smith, Esqr. & Co. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, Marcu 8th, 1783. 

All officers and soldiers are requested to use their 
endeavors to prevent fires from spreading over the 
country contiguous to the cantonments—in case of 
any accidental communication of fire, commanding 
officers of the nearest regiment or brigade will be 
pleased to order out their corps and have the 
flames extinguished immediately,soas to prevent the 
destruction of the neighboring fences and woods’. 

The Quartermaster-General will settle with 
Major-General Knox’ the manner in which two 
packet boats shall ply between the village of New- 
burgh and the garrison of West Point, in order to * 
accommodate all gentlemen of the army who may 
have occasion to pass by water from the canton- 
ments to the garrison, or from the garrison to the 
army. This will supersede the necessity of draw- 
ing men from the line and attaching them to the 
boats or barges of any particular officers. 


1 The Hudson River was clear of ice at the close of Feb- 
ruary, 1783, and the spring came on very early. At the date 
of this order there was no snow on the ground, and high 
March winds had thoroughly dried the surface of the earth, 
the ravine, and the leaves. 

2 Henry Knox was the eminent Chief of the Artillery ser- 
vice during the Revolution. He was a young bookseller in 
Boston (where he was born in 1750) when the war broke out. 
He was also a member of an artillery company in Boston, and 
a close student of military service. In the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill he was a volunteer, and in the autumn of that year 
(1775) he was placed in command of the Continental Artil- 
lery and sent to Lake Champlain to procure the cannon and 
ordnance stores for use in the siege of Boston. In Decem- 
ber, 1776, he was commissioned a brigadier-general, and 
commanded the artillery of the main army throughout the 
war. To his skill much of the success at Yorktown was 
due, and he was commissioned a major-general in 1782. At 
the cluse of the war he was left in command at West Point, 
and led the remnant of the American army into New York 
when the British evacuated that city. General Knox sug- 
gested the Society of the Cincinnati, and was its first Secre- 
tary-General. In President Washington’s Cabinet he per- 
formed the duties of Secretary of War and of the Navy, and 
in 1795 he retired to his large estate at Thomaston, Maine, 
where he died in the autumn of 1806, from the effects of 
swallowing a chicken-bone. 
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CHAPTER VII. A GLIMPSE INTO THE HAPPY VALLEY. 

Dym had sufficient leisure to think over her 
pleasant evening, for Mr. Chichester never came 
near them for a whole week after this—nay more, 
he was missing at the school. 

Dym marvelled greatly over this sudden disap- 
pearance, but her brother took the ‘matter more 
coolly. ‘* You don’t suppose we keep this sort of 
rara avis permanently at St. Luke’s,’’ he said. 
‘Very likely he has gone back to his own people, 
and furgotten all about us, till the next ill wind 
blows him southward again’’—a random shot 
which on this occasion was tolerably wide of the 
mark ; but Dym shook her head, and would not 
be convinced. ‘‘ He would have said good-bye 
to us, if he were not coming back,’’ she persisted ; 
and she looked up every time Will came in from 
his evening work in the hope that Mr. Chichester 
was with him. 

And, as usual, he appeared when she least ex- 
pected him. 

It was a very wet Sunday evening—there had 
been a ceaseless down-pour most of the afternoon 
—and only asmall congregation, chiefly women 
and boys, had collected in the evening, in the 
hope of hearing the strange preacher, Mr. Ainslie ; 
had Mr. Elliott preached, even that scanty aggre- 
gate would have been diminished by at least one- 
third, for the parish of St. Luke’s was not the most 


God-fearing and church-going parish in Kentish | 
Town. Dym was standing up in a great square | 
pew under the west window, singing at the top of | 


her clear young voice, and watching the raindrops 
patter against the glass. When the organ ceased, 
she almost fancied she could hear its rippling 
groans, and the soughing of the light summer wind 
in its branches; the heavy drops splashed outside. 
‘Brief life is here our portion, brief sorrow, 
short-lived care—’’ sang Dym. A hand from 
behind her came abruptly on her book, with an 


admonitory finger of caution—she was singing | 


the wrong verse. 
Dym’s sweet contralto broke down altogether 
then. The old blind man at her side went qua- 


vering on, ‘‘The life that knows no ending;’’ a 
VoL. VI.—8 
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magnificent bass voice caught up the refrain, and 
carried it on. Dym had never heard the voice, 
but she knew the great brown hand, with the 
oriental signet on the little finger. The sudden 
reproof abashed her; she did not get cool all the 
rest of the service. 

She took the blind man out carefully, and 
found her unconscious tormentor waiting for her 
in the porch. 

‘‘Well, shall we go on, or shall we wait for 
your brother?’’ he demanded, unfurling a formi- 
dable looking umbrella, after a glance of disdain 
at Dym’s neat little gingham one. ‘‘ Don’t trou- 
ble yourself to open that; it will do for Edith’s 
doll.”’ 

**T always wait for Will. Good-evening, Mr. 
Chichester,’’ with a dignified little inclination of 
the head, which said plainly, ‘‘ We have not met 
before to-day, I believe.’’ 

**Oh, good-evening, Miss Elliott,’’ lifting his 
hat, and making her a porfound salaam, which at 
once made Dym feel Rer observation was superflu- 
ous. ‘* What creatures of habit we are—are we 
not? In str:ct accordance with the truth you 
ought to have said, ‘‘A bad evening, Mr. Chi- 
chester ;’’ but perhaps you only meant a more 
ceremonious way of saying, ‘‘ How do you do?” 

Dym was glad that she had to bow to a chance 
acquaintance who was passing—it saved her the 
trouble of replying. When she looked around, 
| Mr. Chichester had closed his umbrella again, 











|and was thoughtfully engaged in probing the 
| probable thickness of the flags. Dym, who felt 
| every one was criticising her tall distinguished- 
| looking companion, drew back further into the 
| porch. 

*‘Don’t let me detain you,’’ she whispered 
nervously. Mr. Chichester was evidently in one 
| of his unapproachable moods to-night, and Dym 
| was a little afraid of her Zé¢e @ Zéte. 

‘‘Our ways lie together,’’ he replied. ‘‘ How 





| light it is still out here in spite of the rain! The 


|old Puritan who constructed that consecrated 
barn,’’ nodding his head slightly towards the red- 
baize door, ‘‘has spoiled his best windows by that 
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hideous gallery. No wonder you could not see to 
sing your hymn correctly.’’ 

‘*Oh Mr. Chichester, how could you ?”’ 

‘*What?’’ looking as innocent as a lamb on a 
large scale. 

‘*How could you startle me so! 
out dreadfully.’’ 

‘*To have a great brown paw laid on your 
book ?’’ stretching it out mischievously. ‘Serves 
you right, Miss Elliott; you were torturing my 
ear needlessly.’’ 

‘*You ought to have been singing yourself. I 
don’t pity you,’’ a little defiantly. 

‘*Upon my honor, I am very sorry for you 
though, Miss Elliott. Think of next Ash-Wed- 
nesday—how uncomfortable you will feel during 
the Commination Service; leading that poor blind 
man all wrong, too.’’ 

Dym looked shocked. 

‘I suppose you can sing properly if you try.’’ 

** Will says so.”’ 

‘¢ What ! Will Clericus ! Never believe brothers, 
they are such flatterers. Yes, you have a nice lit- 


It put me 


tle lark-like voice, if you only cultivated it prop- 
erly ; the high notes were not satisfactory though.”’ 


Dym inwardly resolved she would never sing in 
Mr. Chichester’s presence again—a vow which 
circumstances soon obliged Aer to break. 

‘*What a nice sermon Mr. Ainslie preached ! 
Don’t you think so?”’ trying to turn the conver- 
sation into a less personal channel. 

‘No, I don’t ;”’ kicking the baize door lightly 
with his foot, and looking a little vexed. 

** Why not?” 

“‘Because—now, Miss Elliott, don’t—you know 
I hate criticising sermons.’’ 

‘*Do you? Howcould I know? Ah, there is 
Will, and Mr. Ainslie with him. You will be 
glad of that ; won’t you, Mr. Chichester ?’’ 

‘You will, you mean, It struck me we were 
rather boring each other ;’’ a bit of honesty which 
somehow chilled Dym. 

She walked home in silence, under the shelter 
of the big umbrella, between her brother and Mr. 
Chichester. Will had to warn her sometimes of 
the deep puddles. The meeting had disappointed 
her. Instinctively she felt Mr. Chichester’s man- 
ner had a little changed—it was less genial and 
more authoritative. Somehow, even during the 
time she was Edith’s governess, she had never 
before realized the great distance between them. 
Afterwards she understood that Guy Chichester 





had set up this slight barrier intentionally, though 
such was the man’s unconventionality, that he 
was often the first to break it down. 

At their door he shook hands, and wished them 
good-night. 

‘* What ! you are not coming in?’’ asked Will, 
in surprise. 

‘*No, my dear fellow; no, not to-night. I 
have an appointment down due west; my cousin 
Beatrix has invited me to a family council.’’ 

‘¢ Then why in the world did you tramp down 
here in the wet?’’ persisted his friend, laying a 
detaining hand on his arm. 

‘‘ Not to hear Mr. Ainslie preach—no, nor you 
either, so don’t expect a compliment. I came to 
deliver this,’’ taking a letter carefully from his 
breast pocket and handing it to Dym. 

‘« For me ?”’ 

‘Look at the direction,’’ was the curt rejoinder. 

Dym read: ‘‘ Miss Elliott, care of the Reverend 
William Elliott,’’ written in a flowing lady’s hand ; 
then she turned it over and examined the crest: 
‘* Oui patitur vincit—he conquers who endures.”’ 

‘‘Whiy, that’s our motto, Will.”’ 

‘‘Impossible! It is our crest,” interrupted Mr. 
Chichester. ‘*The letter is from my mother. Are 
the Chichesters and Elliotts related to each other, 
then ?”’ 

‘‘From your mother!’’ breathlessly came from 
Dym. 

Her brother took the envelope quietly from her 
hand and examined it. 

‘© The clasped hands over the shield—yes, that 
is ours. I believe, if the truth were known, we 
are sixth or seventh cousins removed—that is, if 
you are the Chichesters of Ingleside.”’ 

‘Yes, of course,’’ somewhat impatiently. 

‘*T saw the family tree once somewhere. I know 
a Miss Fortescue, my mother’s cousin, married a 
Chichester; and I beiieve, in a previous genera- 
tion, there were other intermarriages between the 
Chichesters and Elliotts. I know my grandfather’s 
name was Chichester Elliott, and my own name is 
Fortescue.”’ 

‘¢Ves, I see; how droll! pleasant though. I 
wonder what my mother would say to it, if I told 
her I had found some new cousins. I don’t think 
Beatrix would be quite pleased’’—with a smile at 
Dym, who was still standing perplexedly in the 
doorway. ‘‘Js your branch of the family quite 
extinct ?”’ 

Will pointed to Dym and himself. 
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‘‘Humph! worthy representatives. I don’t 
think we can quite claim cousinship though, much 
as I should like it; the honor is too far removed 
for that; but I think 1 will plague Beatrix about 
our new relations.’’ 

‘¢ Please, don’t,’’ broke out involuntarily from 
Dym. ‘But, Mr. Chichester, what makes your 
mother write to me?”’ 

‘* Open it and see. But here I am keeping you 
both standing in the wet—good-night. By-the- 
by, Miss Elliott,’ coming back a few steps and 
speaking mysteriously, ‘‘ you will not send your 
answer without letting me know what it is to be.”’ 

‘«* But where am I to find you, Mr. Chichester?’’ 

‘Where, oh, where?” ina light mocking voice. 

‘“*Let me see; I have acted postman once in 
your behalf, so shall I do so again? Don’t send 
your letter till you see me.”’ 

And after issuing this peremptory order, Mr. 
Chichester again lifted his hat and departed. 

‘* Now, Dym, for the letter,’’ cried Will, when 
she had taken off her damp cloak and had entered 
the sitting-room. ‘* How long do you suppose my 
patience can wait ?’’ 

And Dym, whose hot cheeks had not yet cooled 
from the excitement, drew her stool forward, and 
suffered her brother to read it over her shoulder. 

‘What a long letter! Oh, Wiil!’’ 

** Hush; we will talk about it afterwards.” 

And Dym gave one little gasp, and hurried on. 

‘“‘My dear Miss Elliott,’’ it began, ‘* What 
nice writing !’? murmured Dym. ‘‘ My dear Miss 
Elliott, my son will have mutually introduced us 
to each other, and I do not think I need apologize 
for writing to you. Ihave long felt a great in- 
terest in your brother, from my son’s account of 
him.’’ ** Mucn obliged to her,’’ here came from 
Will, but Dym pinched him to be quiet. ‘‘ He is 
doing a noble work for St. Luke’s, and needs all 
the help that our prayers and the prayers of the 
faithful can give him, to strengthen his hands in 
such an unequal contest; and though a perfect 
stranger to me, I need not say I have long in- 
cluded St. Luke’s in my lists of intercessions.’’ 
Will’s face looked so droll at this juncture that 
Dym threatened to finish the letter by herself. 
‘*No, no, she means well; we are coming to the 
real business directly ;’’ and they both read on. 

** My son tells me that you have lived for some 
little time with my sister, Mrs. Tressilian, in the 
capacity of Edith’s governess, and that, owing to 








some disagreement with my eldest niece, you were 
obliged to leave Lansdowne House rather suddenly. 
Perhaps, as my son says there were faults on both 
sides, I had better not enter on this part of the 
subject.”’ ‘* Quite right,’’ muttered Dym; ‘* what 
business has Mr. Chichester’s mother to inter- 
fere?’’ but she cooled down a little farther on, 
‘¢ My son hints that teaching is not your vocation, 
and that your friends wish to see you in some 
other capacity. Iam greatly in need myself of a 
pleasant, intelligent young lady, who would act as 
my companion. Do you think this would suit 
you? My son says it will exactly. I advise you, 
before you decide, to talk it over with him. 

‘* But, my dear Miss Elliott, it will be necessary 
for me to confide in you a little, in order that you 
may understand your future duties, should you 
think fit to accept my offer. I am afraid—for hu- 
man nature is weak, and I may say I am afraid— 
that it may please Providence, in its mysterious 
dispensations, to afflict me with the loss of sight. 
I have been told by one of our first oculists that a 
cataract is slowly forming in one eye, and lately 
there have been the same symptoms in the other. 
If this goes on—and I still shrink from the neces- 
sary operation—this must result,in ultimate blind- 
ness, to which, I confess, I look forward with some 
dread.”’ 

‘* You will be kind enough not to mention this 
to my son, as I am happy to state that he is still in 
ignorance of all this; and as the knowledge would 
distress him greatly, I wish it to be kept from him 
as long as possible. Perhaps his opportune sug- 
gestion of my having a companion to amuse me 
may help to defer this knowledge, as he will not 
notice my increastng helplessness quite so soon. 

**T can still write, but with difficulty, only all 
books are forbidden me; a good reader is, there - 
fore, indispensable. And as my son tells me you 
have a fair voice and pleasing intonation, you will 
be a great acquisition to me, especially if you also 
relieve me of all necessary correspondence, and 
assist me in the several branches of needlework, 
from which, I am thankful to say, I am not as yet 
debarred. 

‘**T will leave my son to arrange about terms ; 
perhaps we might say ahundred a year, if that will 
meet your views. I shall be glad if you will 
now communicate with me personally by letter, 
as, in the event of your acceptance, it would be as 
well that we should rot remain strangers to each 
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other. —With kind regards to your brother, I re- 
main, dear Miss Elliott, yours, truly, 
‘* CONSTANCE MEDLICOT CHICHESTER. 

‘¢ Ingleside, Birstwith, near Ripley.”’ 

‘* A hundred a year, and with Mr. Chichester’s 
mother! Oh, Will, Will!’’ and in her fullness of 
joy Dym gave him a great hug, which made him 
wince with pain. Not a trace of it was suffered to 
appear in his face though, as he took off his spec- 
tacles and proudly surveyed his sister. 

‘*A noble sum—and at eighteen, too! Why, 
Dym, your fortune’s made. Latimer Chichester 
has been your fairy godmother.”’ 

** And to think he had it in his pocket all the 
time he was so disagreeable! Will, do you think 
that is what really took him away ?” 

‘*T should not wonder.”’ 

‘What, all the way to the North, and for me ?”’ 

‘¢ Very likely; but I should advise you not to 
speculate on probabilities. How about being a 
daily governess now, Dym?”’ 

Dym contemplated him ruefully, and then her 
face clouded. 

*‘ Well, little one, what now?”’ 

*©Oh, Will, I forgot it was so far away.”’ 

‘¢ Due north and south—Yorkshire and Kentish 
Town; but never mind that.’’ 

‘© Ah, but I do mind. Oh, Will, if you could 
only live there, too—in the Happy Valley, as 
Edith calls it.”’ 

‘« My dear, I am cut out for London work; no 
inglorious ease, no rose-covered vicarage for me. 
The grapes are sour, Dimples.”’ 

‘*Tt would just suit you,’’ drawing a long sigh. 
‘*Oh, you dear, patient boy, how am I to leave 
you aid 

Will patted her cheek indulgently with a hand 
that was too white and thin, and smiled a little 
sadly when Dym pulled it down and kissed it in 
her girlish reverence. 

‘You glorious old Conqueror !’’ 

‘You silly child, you mean. Come, Dym, this 
is not the way to sing your Ze Deum.’’ 

‘‘T have not forgotten it,’’ returned Dym, very 
sweetly. ‘* Why is it one always feels good when 
one is happy ?”’ 

‘* Because happiness is intended to be our nor- 
mal state, I suppose, and ‘ we carry this conscious- 
ness about with us as a remnant of our lost Para- 
dise,’ as some one says; as a sign and seal of our 
future one,’’ he continued, almost in a whisper, 
but Dym heard him. 





Will rarely talked his religion, even to his sis- 
ter. He broke off now to remind her it was late; 
so Dym went off to her room, and dreamt the 
pleasant dreams of youth, and Will sat far into the 
night, till he waxed drowsy over his work. 

Dym was sitting at work the next day, the floor 
was strewn with pretty rose-colored breadths of a 
new dress she had just bought for herself, when 
Mr. Chichester walked quietly in and sat down 
beside her. 

A moment afterwards he had taken up one of 
the breadths, and was examining it critically. 

‘*Very pretty. What do you call this—gro- 
gram ?”’ 

“©Oh, Mr. Chichester, as though you did not 
know better than that?’’ laughed Dym; ‘gro- 
gram—who ever heard of such a stuff nowadays ?” 

‘*Ts it outof fashion, then? I should think Pa- 
mela, or Clarissa Harlowe, or one of Sir Charles 
Grandison’s ladies, must have worn grogram. I 
suppose now you call this general flimsiness mus- 
lin. I knew an old gentleman, a friend of my 
mother’s, who always classed all materials for 
ladies’ dresses under the one head—‘ grogram.’ 
Well, what do all these preparations portend ?”’ 

“«* Guess,’’ was the laughing answer. 

Dym looked very fresh and bright this after- 
noon, and she did not feel a bit afraid of Mr. Chi- 
chester. What a beautifier happiness is! Even 
that severe critic, Guy Chichester, was obliged to 
allow, as he looked at her, that there was some- 
thing very attractive about Miss Elliott. ‘‘ Guess,’’ 
Dym had said, with the display of dimples. that 
had won for her her brother’s pet name. Mr. 
Chichester could not forbear a smile. 

‘‘ As though I have not guessed long ago. It 
means, of course, that you have accepted my 
mother’s invitation.”’ 

Dym nodded blythely. 

‘*Indeed I have. Oh, Mr. Chichester, a hun- 
dred a year!’’ And her look added as plainly as 
a look could, ‘‘ How delightful !’’ 

‘Does a hundred a year represent happiness to 
you, Miss Elliott ?”’ a little sadly. 

‘*No; but it offers independence, relief from 
worry, my own honest maintenance, and achance 
of saving.” 

‘*What! all that for a hundred a year?”’ in- 
credulously. 

‘‘Of course; but, Mr. Chichester,’’ dropping 
her voice and speaking very earnestly, ‘‘do you 
really think I am worth so much ?’’ 
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‘¢ Now, Miss Telemachus, how am I to answer 
that question ?”’ 

Dym blushed and laughed again. 

‘‘T won’t have you quote that against me,’’ she 
said seriously; ‘‘ it is quite right for me to ask you 
this because your mother says I am to consult you 
about it.’’ 

‘¢ Leaves it to me, does she? Mistaken woman! 
Suppose, Miss Elliott, we say two hundred then,”’ 
with a merry twinkle. 

‘‘Mr. Chichester, I did think you were going to 
help me,’’ somewhat reproachfully. 

‘Help you! Of course I will; as regards this, 
it seems my mother names her own terms. I can 
only advise you to close with them as quickly as 
possible.’’ 

‘¢ There is my answer,’’ returned Dym promptly, 
handing him the letter. 

‘‘Fastened up securely! Iam not to read it, 
then ?”’ 

‘* Of course not; it is all right. Will has looked 
over it.”’ 

‘*Has he? Well, and what does Will Clericus 
say—about the whole thing, I mean ?”’ 

‘¢ He is so pleased—so grateful about it all; he 
never expected me to do half so well, I believe. 
He calls you my fairy godmother, Mr. Chichester’ 

Mr. Chichester threw back his head and laughed. 
‘* Well done, Will Clericus. Why, that is better 
than dubbing myself Mentor. I can’t promise you 
a pumpkin chariot to convey you to Ingleside, 
Miss Elliott; but, perhaps, I might manage to 
meet you at the station with my bays.”’ 

‘*Do you think that will be necessary? You 
must remember I am going to be your mother’s 
companion,’’ said Dym, bravely, with the sweet 
honesty which came so naturally to her. 

Mr. Chichester’s kindly liking for the lonely girl 
positively deepened into something like respect at 
this. 

‘* Now I shouldn’t have thought you capable of 
such a speech,’’ he retorted bluntly, ‘‘ Never 
mind what I mean by that ; I am given to speak in 





- hieroglyphics. It is the fashion at Ingleside to 


fetch all our friends from the station. I suppose, 
though you are my mother’s companion, you will 
allow me, if only for your brother’s sake, to include 
you in that category.”’ 

Dym gave him a grateful look. 

**One thing,’’ he went on, with the same kind 
seriousness, ‘‘I want to warn you against specu- 
lating too much on your chances of happiness with 








us—castles in the air are apt to dissolve in a blue 
mist; even the Happy Valley has its drawback. 
We have no perfect paradises here, unfortunately, 
so my advice to you, Miss Elliott, is, take every- 
thing as it comes and make the best of it; why, 
even my mother, though she is the dearest mother 
in the world, may disappoint you sometimes.’’ 

‘*But she is kind, is she not?’’ asked Dym, 
rather timidly. She had conjured up in her 
imagination a very stately, old-fashioned dame, 
very much like Guy himself, only somewhat oracu- 
lar in speech, and she did not wish her illusion to 
be dispelled. 

‘‘Kind! my mother is goodness itself; but you 
must not cross her pet hobbies if Ingleside is to be 
the paradise you paint it.’’ 

‘*What are they? Don’t you think it might be 
as well to know them beforehand ?’’ asked Dym, 
rather anxiously. 

‘ «Oh, you want to know how to steer, do you? 
What a crafty little person you must be! Well, I 
advise you to beware of Scylla and Charybdis. 
Whatever your secret opinion may be about that 
worthy divine, never say anything against Jeremy 
Taylor, and always look edified when my mother 
quotes him—that is Scylla, rock number one; now 
for the whirlpool Charybdis—never praise Miss 
Nethecote.”’ 

‘‘Jeremy Taylor! Why, I have never read 
him, or Thomas 4 Kempis either,’’ cried Dym, in 
despair. ‘‘ And who is Miss Nethecote ?”’ 

** A lady you will often see,’’ returned Mr. Chi- 
chester, briefly, and stroking his beard. Probably 
he repented of this bit of confidence, for he 
frowned somewhat and changed the subject. 

‘¢Did my mother mention any special duties 
that you were to undertake, Miss Elliott ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes; but they sounded too pleasant to be 
called duties. Iam to read to her, and carry on 
her correspondence, and to help her with her fancy 
work—”’ 

‘* And wash the poodle, eh? By the way, my 
mother hates dogs, and I fill the house with them. 
Dutiful, isn’t it? Miss Elliott, you talk lightly of 
your duties—‘ where ignorance is bliss,’ you know. 
You have no idea of the onerous task that lies be- 
fore you. A hundred a year is buying you cheaply ; 
you will be a sort of white slave in Ingleside. Do 
you know, my mother is a prodigious reader, only 
hitherto she has always read to herself. This is a 
new whim, having some one to read to her.’’ 

‘¢T shall like it above all things.’’ maintained 
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Dym stoutly; ‘‘teachimg Edith was hard work 
compared to this.”’ 

‘*Wait till you have tried,’’ with a comical 
glance. ‘* How will you like reading by method, 
I wonder—the Zimes and theology in the morn- 
ing, biography and travels in the afternoon, and 
works of fiction in the evening? Beware of mak- 
ing a false computation of time, Miss Elliott. To 
read any other than ‘‘ Paley’s Evidences’’ before 
eleven, or to touch ‘‘ Letters from Zanzibar’’ be- 
fore noon, would be a grievous offence in my 
mother’s eyes. I don’t believe she could enjoy 
the richest humor of Dickens till the lamps were 
lit. I found her making a night of it once over 
** David Copperfield. I remember well she twice 
sent her maid up stairs to fetch her a pocket 
handkerchief, when Dorothy ought to have brought 
her a nightcap instead.”’ 

** You won’t frighten me, Mr. Chichester.”’ 

‘“No, I believe you are invulnerable this after- 
noon. My mother is rather fond of a Johnsonian 
style of correspondence. But do you round your 
periods well, and dot all all your i’s.”’ 

‘Will says I never do,” was the laughing re- 
sponse. 


Mr. Chichester shook his head gravely. 


‘*T am only warning. Never mind, I have dis- 
charged my conscience, and now abandon you to 
your own steering. Seriously, did my mother 
really write you a kind letter, Miss Elliott ?”’ 

‘«Oh, yes, it was very, very kind; and indeed, 
Mr. Chichester, at the risk of driving you away, I 
must say thank you for all this.’’ 

‘‘Well, say it, and be done with it, rather 
gruffly. Then after a moment’s silence that fright- 
ened Dym, ‘‘ It was curious, wasn’t it, that my 
mother should have been looking out for some one 
of the kind?’’ 

‘* Very strange.”’ 

‘Why, I expected to have a vast amount of 
trouble in persuading her to try you; instead of 
which, she thanked me with tears in her eyes for 
proposing it. If she did not look just as well and 
cheerful as usual, I should have been quite uneasy ; 
as it was, I was rather taken aback by her ready 
consent. She did not say anything to you in her 
letter about getting old, or any nonsense of that 
sort, did she ?”’ turning on her abruptly. 

‘* No,’’ returned Dym, hesitating; she must be 
very careful how she guarded Mrs. Chichester’s 
confidence. ‘‘ She spoke very kindly about Will.”’ 





‘* Ah, you are in clover there. You may talk 
all day about St. Luke’s to my mother, and she 
would never be weary of it. Clergymen are her 
pet hobby. Pity we can’t have your brother down 
there,’’ with a dissatisfied shrug. 

‘*Haven’t you a nice vicar?’’ asked Dym, 
pleased with these snatches of confidence. 

‘*Humph ! my mother likes him, though I no- 
tice she never says anything about his sermons. 
Mr. Fortescue—he is a relative, too, yousee ; cou- 
sin Latimer, we call him—has one fault—he can’t 
forget he is a Fortescue, and unfortunately his wife 
cannot forget it either, or that she was a baronet’s 
daughter. It is such a pity; the vicarage vies 
with the Great House in setting the fashion in 
Birstwith, only don’t tell my mother so, please.’’ 

‘* Why ?”’ in a tone of much amusement. 

‘* Miss Elliott, do you always ask so many ques- 
tions? I think ‘ come and see’ shall be my stock 
answer. Please to recollect my mother is a sort 
of female Louis Quatorze in all matters of form 
and etiquette, and that the Trevors, and Miss 
Nethecote, and even my high and mighty cousin 
Catharine herself, are only satellites of her court. 
But a truce to ouridle gossip. You are neglecting 
your work shamefully, Miss Elliott; and here 
comes Will Clericus.’’ 

Will had plenty to say to his friend, and they 
instantly plunged into St. Luke’s and _ parish 
matters. And it was not till the end of the even- 
ing that Dym’s private affairs came on the tapis 
again. 

‘We have settled everything except the time, 
I believe,’’ observed Dym’s fairy godmother. 

Will looked up quickly and then sighed. 

‘*You mean when I am to lose Dym. When 
do you think it will be convenient to Mrs. Chi- 
chester to receive her ?”’ 

‘¢ To-morrow.”’ 

‘¢Oh Will!”’ with an appealing look at him. 

‘Better let me go home first and deliver the 
letter, or shall I post it?” looking coolly at 
Dym’s frightened face. 

‘¢ You will have to reconcile yourself to Peter 
and the boys.”’ 

‘*Shall we say next week, Latimer—pooh, I 
mean Chichester ?”’ 

‘Right. That will suit all parties. 
Elliott, it is good-bye to St. Luke’s.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean you are not coming back for a 
long time ?”’ 


Well, 
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‘¢That depends on my moods and tenses, and 
on certain—yes, on certain other circumstances ; 
besides, for the present I am going to try how 
idleness agrees with me.”’ 

‘*You have tried it once too often, by your 
own account. I only judge you from your own 
words. Why not travel?” 

‘« A pretty thing to say to a man who has been 
bored at the Pyramids, yawned over the Prophet’s 
tomb, who has bartered temper and Russian furs 
together, and been fit to drown himself in the 
Falls of Niagara.’’ 

‘¢ Turn over a new leaf, then. 

‘*Oh, Nethecote does all that.’’ 

‘¢ Who is Nethecote ?”’ 

Dym, who had longed to ask the same question, 
almost clapped her hands. She listened, full of 
interest. 

‘Oh, he farms all the land for twelve miles 
round—mine, his own, and Harry Trevor’s in the 
bargain; makes a good thing out of it, I should 
say. I remember the time when he was only 
It shows what a man can do by 
Everything old Hum- 


Try farming.”’ 


under-bailiff. 
industry and perseverance. 
phrey does turns to gold.’’ 


‘*Is he very old?’’ asked Dym curiously. She 
had forgotten, and was wondering almost again. 

‘‘Is he such a very ‘aged, aged man,’ you 
mean? What did I say, Miss Elliott? Come 
and see.’’ And thus rebuked, Dym went back to 
her work in silence, and shortly afterwards the 
subject dropped altogether. 

The next evening Dym heard that Mr. Chi- 
chester had been at the night-school, and had 
given the boys a supper; and the following day 
he came to wish them good-bye. 

‘‘Keep up a good heart, Elliott, when your 
sister isgone. We'll takecare of her; and you’ve 
promised to come down and pay us a visit. My 
mother insists on it, remember.’’ Then to Dym: 
Good-bye, Miss Elliott; au revoir. When next 
we meet I hope you will have forgiven me for my 
harshness to Edith’s governess.’’ 

«Oh Mr. Chichester, that was forgiven longago.”’ 

‘Very well; then you must promise me absolu- 





tion beforehand for the very next offence I com- 
mit; look out for the bays on Thursday.’’ And 
then he shook hands with them both and left the 
room; but Will followed him, and the two were 
walking up and down before Paradise-row for a 
long time. The street was noisy and full of chil- 
dren. Dym, from the window, saw Guy Chiches- 
ter gently pick up a crying child and send it in to 
his mother ; and. once even, in the midst of what 
seemed to be an engrossing talk, he interfered 
between a knot of boys who were beginning a 
scuffle ; and, lastly, as a Sister of Mercy—rather 
a rare spectacle in that neighborhood—came 
swiftly down the street in long black cloak and 
close bonnet, under which was a sweet, kindly 
young face, she saw Guy Chichester raise his hat 
and stand bare-headed till she had passed. 

Dym had very few evenings with her brother, 
and the last came all too quickly, as last evenings 
will do, and the next morning Will took her to 
King’s-cross himself, and put her in the second- 
class carriage. 

‘**Well, good-bye, Dimples; take care of your 
dear little self.’’ 

** Oh, good-bye, my darling Will Conqueror,”’ 
cried the little sister sorrowfully. 

‘Don’t fall to hero-worship too strongly, and as 
Chichester himself says, ‘look out for breakers 
ahead.’ There, God bless you, pet; you know how 
I shall miss you ;’’ and something husky came into 
Will’s throat. Dym could only cling about his 
neck crying; her heart was too full for speech. 

‘* What a good face that young man has, and 
yet how painfully deformed he is!’’ said a young 
lady to her father, who was watching them from 
the platform, ‘‘and, papa, I do believe he isa 
clergyman too; how sorry the poor thing seems 
to be !’” 

‘* Ah, a sweetheart or sister I suppose ; come, 
jump in, Minnie ;’’ and Will, squeezing his sis- 
ter’s hand, drew back and let them pass him. 
Five minutes afterwards the train glided from the 
station, a handkerchief fluttered, hands waved, 
hats were lifted, the porters jostled past him, and 
William Elliott was left alone, 
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BOOK II. CHAPTER X. CONTINUED. 


The reason why the ‘off nights,’’ when there 


were no ball invitations, or she felt herself too 
fatigued or otherwise unwilling to go out, were 
prized by Grace Middleham, was that they were 
almost always spent in Mr. Heath’s society. At 
first the bank manager pleaded the necessity of 
conferring with the heiress, and the impossibility, 
in the multiplicity of his engagements, of finding 
any other time; but gradually he dispensed with 
this pretext, and he came regularly on every 
evening when he knew that Grace and Mrs. 


Crutchley were to be found at home, and alone. | 
It was not for want of invitation that he did not 
frequently attend the entertainments in Eaton- 
place, or escort the ladies to the opera or other 
public amusements ; but these invitations he in- 
variably declined, excusing himseif on the ground 
that his hard work enjoined on him the necessity 


of keeping early hours. This wholesome sanitary 
rule was, however, entirely ignored by him when 
he had Grace to himself, for Mrs. Crutchley 
counted as nothing—taking the opportunity, as 





ordinarily spent, their insensate frivolity, their 
meaningless attempts at humor, their coarse and 
reckless manners, and their slangy equivocal con- 
versation, with the constant kindness, the unob- 
trusive devotion, the deep old-friend-like interest, 
all pervaded by thorough respect—that greatest 
compliment payable to a woman in the. present 
day—which marked this man’s every thought and 
deed and word. Every note in the gamut of 
human feeling was at his command, and was 
sounded by him with the greatest delicacy. It 


| must be impossible, Grace thought, to doubt the 


real nature of a passion, the, very existence of 
which was so rigorously suppressed. The men 
who had sought her hand for their own base pur- 


| poses had loudly proclaimed their love; but he, 





she always did, of making up for the long weary | 


hours which she was compelled to pass deprived 


easy chair as soon as her tea-dispensing duties 
were at anend. And while she slept, the girl— 
over whom she was supposed to be keeping watch 
—sat entranced, listening to such language as she 
had never heard before, and drinking it in with 
greedy ears. It was not ‘‘love-making’’ in the 


whose every action tended to her good, who 
might be said almost to have a claim upon her for 
benefits conferred, he remained silent; and all 
that she had to go by, all that her heart fed upon 
in the watches of the night, when all his words 
were eagerly passed in review before her, were 
certain expressions, half avowed, half betrayed, 
yet all tending to her pride and happiness. The 


game had been played boldly, yet with delicate 
of her natural rest, by sleeping soundly in her | 


dexterity; and it was scarcely to be wondered at 
that a young girl—ignorant of life, with no com- 
panion but a greedy, interested stranger, her 


| position obscure, her wealth making her an object 


of calculated attention to every one—should turn 


to the one being whose kindness seemed to have 


ordinary acceptation of the term: never once did | 


Heath declare his hope of winning her, who in 


her secret soul must have allowed herself only too | 


willing to be won. 


slave, the minister to her wishes. Hitherto, 


He was her servant, her | 


before seeing her—for he did not reckon, and | 
scarcely ever alluded to, their accidental meeting | 


at the school—he had passed the first portion of 
his life in promoting her welfare, and he only 
hoped to be permitted to devote the remainder of 
his days to the same service. 
tened ; contrasting, with what result may be easily 
guessed, the persons with whom her time was 


no trace of self, more especially when that one 
being was a handsome and fascinating man, 
whom duty alone seemed to hold off from declar- 
ing his affection for her? 

The London season was beginning to wane, 
and Anne was hoping to hear news of Grace’s 
speedy return. Grace’s communications had been 
less lengthy recently, and the interval between 
the receipt of each had been longer, greatly to 


_the Fran Professorin’s annoyance, for the old lady 


And Grace lis- | 


loved to hear chatty details of all the gay doings 
in town. 

«Come, you've got a long oneat last, Waller!’’ 
said Madame Sturm one morning, as the servant 
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handed Anne a thick packet in the well-known 
hand. 

There was plenty of chat, but little interest, 
save in the concluding paragraph, whtch ran 
thus :— 

‘¢And now, my dearest Anne, I have kept my 
great surprise till the last, and find I have left 
myself but little room to write it. Iam engaged, 
Anne; and to some one you know—to my dear 
uncle’s faithful friend, and our Hampstead ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Heath !’’ 


BOOK II. CHAPTER XI. IN THE BANK PARLOR. 

FINE times these for Mr. Heath—rich, rare, 
prosperous times—all his wishes seemed to be met 
half way, and everything he touched appeared to 
turn to gold. There isa French proverb to the 
effect that those who are lucky at play are un- 
lucky in love ; but whether it was that Mr. Heath 
was thoroughly British, or for whatever other rea- 
son, the saying had no bearing upon him. Not 


that he ever gambled, however, save that gamb- 
ling and doing business in the City are now 
convertible terms; and in both his speculations 
in love and in the City, Mr. Heath had been 


extraordinary fortunate. 

That was what was said about his love specula- 
tion in the West-end, only stronger words were 
employed when it became rumored—and it was 
strange how soon the report got abroad—that 
Miss Middleham, old Middleham’s heiress, don’t 
you know (banker fellow that was killed down 
in the City), girl that Jim Crutchley’s widow 
dragons and lives with; the catch of the season, 
and all that kind of thing—was engaged, and 
everybody wanted to know to whom. They said, 
‘To who?’’ but when you are looked after by 
Burke and Debrett, you need not trouble about 
Linley Murray. All sorts of people were sugges- 
ted by the men who had proposed and been 
rejected, and who, with the impossibility of reti- 
cence with which some men are afflicted, had 
been the round of their acquaintance, and, swear- 
ing each one individually to secrecy, had taken 
the whole of society into confidence. They. must 
have plucked up a spirit and gone in again, their 
respective backers thought. Captain Macmanus 
happened to be in town again, when the news got 
wind, having arrived from Ballytattersal with half- 
a-dozen very promising little Galloways, which, 
duly hogged and docked, might be converted 





into polo-ponies, and bring in sufficient to carry 
their vendor on to the hunting season. ‘The 
blue-faced majors and other cheery veterans of 
the Hibernian cohorts, pluckily fighting through 
existence with the highest spirits compatible with 
the smallest means, heard of the rumor of Miss 
Middleham’s engagements from wealthier friends, 
members of the Rag or the Junior; and a de- 
lighted whisper ran around St..Alban’s place, and 
the neighboring quarter, that Mac had taken 
heart of grace to cast his line again, and had 
landed his fish. The friends of Lord Orme, if 
less demonstrative, were certainly not less hope- 
ful; and one of them venturing to congratulate 
that ordinarily calm and polished nobleman, in 
the middle of a rubber at the Portland, caused 
him to lose the odd trick and the game. As for 
Sir Charles Skirrow, his friends, who called them- 
selves his ‘‘pals,’’ went, as they expressed it, 
‘all over the place like the pattern of the car- 
pet,’’ declaring that it must be he who had suc- 
ceeded in ‘‘ pulling off’’ the prize; and magnums 
of ‘fizz’? were emptied in the classically simple 
coffee-room of Rummer’s, in Conduit street, over 
which speeches were delivered abounding in the 
expression of that gratitude which is said to be a 
recognition of favors to come. 

When it was discovered who was really the 
man, there was a good deal of astonishment, and 
not a little dismay. Most of the people ranking 
amongst Miss Middleham’s intimate acquain- 
tances, with whom herytime had been chiefly 
passed, had never met Mr. Heath, who eschewed 
‘*society,’’ and had never even heard of him. 
‘“‘Who was this fellow?’’ they asked each other 
with vacuous grins. - Nobody knew anything about 
him; he didn’t belong to this or that club; he 
was never seen in society; they supposed he must 
be some cad, don’t you know, who had fetched 
the girl somehow; but they could not understand 
how he had got over Mrs. Crutchley. There 
were others, however, to whom Heath was toler- 
ably well-known; men of the West-End who had 
taken their names and titles into the City, pawn- 
ing them for early allotment of shares to be 
speedily quoted at a premium, and lending them 
in exchange for directors’ fees. Men of all ages 
these, younger brothers of dukes, with whiskers 
scarcely fledged; members sitting in Parliament 
for Radical constituencies, so uncompromising in 
their defiance of corruption at St. Stephen’s, so 
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amenable to pecuniary influence on the east side | found in the bank parlor, bright, clear-headed, 


of Temple Bar; grizzled military and naval vet- 


erans, whose K.C.B. ships, or other titles and [ 


honors, had been won either at the point of the 
sword or in dangerous explorations among African 
savages or Arctic snows, and who, as ignorant as 
school-boys of all practical and valuable know- 
ledge, suffered themselves to be cajoled by needy 
adventurers and mixed up with disreputable affairs, 
All these men knew Mr. Heath, and most of 
them respected him, for his business shrewdness 
and capacity were indubitable ; and he was always 
ready to doa kind action and to give words of 
warning or advice, provided that, in so doing, he 
would not be a loser, and that the recipient of 
the favor was a person whose good-will was worth 
cultivation. They knew how high his reputation 
stood amongst the best men in the City, and how 
it was openly conceded that the great success 
which Middleham’s Bank then enjoyed, and the 
profits which it returned to the heiress, were due, 
not so much to its long-established respectability, 
as to the skillful manner in which it had been 
worked under Mr. Heath’s management, and to 
the increase in the business which the new class 
of customers introduced by him had occasioned. 
The fact of any relationship, however slight, ex- 
isting between herself and the manager of the 
bank, had been studiously concealed by Mrs. 
Crutchley; and if those who knew how faithfully 
the heiress had been served by Mr. Heath, felt 
astonishment at the reward which she was about 
to bestow upon him, the sentiment merely arose 
from the fact that their experience of such grati- 
tude had been limited. 

It was that distaste for society which prevented 
his recognition amongst the dandies forming Miss 
Middleham’s court, that chiefly contributed to give 
Mr. Heath the high position which he held among 
his fellow bankers, and merchants, and men of 
business. He was always ‘‘at it,’’ they said, 
always attending to his work; and, whereas the 
late Mr. Middleham, although of high repute for 
business habits and qualifications, was accustomed 
to shirk work—occasionally :taying down for a 
day or two at Loddonford, pottering amongst his 
gardeners, or laying out in his punt on the river, 
under the shade of the overhanging trees, and en- 
joying Horace—his successor knew no holiday ; 
and every day, save when business, from time to 
time, called him abroad for a short spell, was to be 








and accessible to all who required to see him. 
He was never absent from the bank, and seemed 
to concentrate all his faculties on it. A score of 
schemes and ventures were brought before him 
every week. Some of them he dismissed at once. 
In regard to others, he threw out suggestions which 
were generally eagerly seized by their promoters ; 
while, in every few instances, he went deeply into 
calculations and statistics, and, in a very short 
time, became the ruling spirit of the affair. Not 
less powerful because all unknown ; his name was 
never seen on any board of direction, though he 
had been repeatedly urged to give it, on the repre- 
sentation that its presence there would ensure 
success and stability to the concern, however much 
he might be interested in it; nor would he pub- 
licly avow a connection, however remote, with 
anything save Middleham’s bank. That he was 
influential in this or that company, and that the 
wire-pulling in some of the largest financial under- 
takings in the City was really done by him was 
freely whispered about ; but no proof was ever to 
be obtained, and Mr. Heath, was never to be 
found in brokers’ offices, at shareholders’ meet- 
ings, or anywhere, indeed, save in the bank 
parlor. 

There had been a good deal of change through- 
out the whole of Middleham’s since Mr. Heath, in 
his position of manager, had been authorized by 
the trustees to do as he pleased in all things. In 
the first place, the lives of the customers were infi- 
nitely more safe ; for butter-firkins and egg-crates 
no longer swung in mid-air over their devoted 
deads—the provision merchant, who lived next 
door, having died; and Mr. Heath had acquired 
the lease of the premises, with the view to the in- 
stallation of a less objectionable neighbor. The 
old-fashioned air of quaintness, which pervaded 
the entire establishment, had disappeared, and if 
Hugh Middleham could have returned to life, he 
would scarcely have recognized the scene of his 
many years’ labor. The old notched ink-spotted 
counter had been removed, and replaced by one 
radiant with polished mahogany ; the paying and 
receiving clerks, who from the waist upwards had 
been always exposed to view, now were provided 
with handsome ground-glass fixed screens, behind 
which they could retire from the public gaze. The 
appointments throughout were novel and modern, 
and over the bullet head of Rumbold, the porter, 
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hung the sword of Damocles, in the shape of dis- | in Oxford Street, and that the omnibus had to 


missal, unless the offices were kept scrupulously | come around by the back slums. 


clean. The new class of customers introduced by 
Mr. Heath, consisting chiefly of monied relatives 
of the West-end aristocrats, who in their City 


had prevailed for so many years ; and the old cus- 
tomers had sense enough to see that fresh paint 
and cleaned windows did not interfere with the 
solidity of the bank, or the correct keeping of 
their accounts. 

The staff of the bank remained pretty much as 
it had been in Mr. Middleham’s time, save that 
Mr. Frodsham had been superannuated on a small 
pension, his place being filled, not by anyone se- 
lected from the general body of clerks, but by a 
gentleman, brought in from a joint-stock bank, a 
man of great sternness and attachment to discipline 
under whose rule the lives of Mr. Smowle and his 


colleagues were far less comfortable than they have | 


been. The surreptitious sandwich and sherry con- 
sumption had been done away with, the period of 
absence allowed for the mid-day meal had been 
considerably abridged, and those who were lag- 
gards in attendance, not merely received a re- 
markably sharp reprimand from Mr. Towser, the 
new head-clerk, but were subjected to a system of 
pecuniary fine, neatly graduated in proportion to 
the time they were behind. hand. 

‘*That makes seventeen and six out of this 
quarter’s screw, my smiling Smowle,”’ said Mr. 
Bentle one morning, as his friend sneaked into his 
seat. ‘‘If you go onat this rate, you will have 
about eighteen pence to receive at midsummer, 
unless your services are dispensed with before.’’ 

‘*T can’t help it,’’ said Mr. Smowle, doggedly. 

‘¢T was late last night at Cremorne ; got intro- 
duced to Wilkinsoni Il Diavolo, the fellow who 
comes head first down the slack rope with fireworks 
in his heels, don’t you know, and stood him some 
supper afterwards. Very pleasant party he is, too ; 


full of talk and chaff; but I didn’t get home till | 


three o’clock, and that old fool, my landlady, for- 
got to call me this morning.”’ 

‘¢ You didn’t give that as the excuse to Towser, 
I suppose ?”’ observed Mr. Bentle. 

‘« Not quite,’’ replied Mr. Smowle, with a grin. 
I told him I had a bad pain in my epigastrium. 
I don’t know what that is, but it sounded a good 
long word ; and when he shook his head at that, 
I mentioned that that wood pavement was up again 














He would not 


| stand it, sir. He muttered something about frivo- 
| lous excuse, and docked me three-and-six, before 
| you could say knife.” 

struggles sought his assistance and advice, would | 
have been alarmed at the general dinginess which 


**The chief was asking for you about ten min- 
utes ago,’’ said Mr. Bentle; ‘‘he wanted a copy 


| of Laforet’s account. No, you can’t go in now,”’ 


he continued, as Mr. Smowle was about to rise 
from his seat; ‘‘he has got some one with him, 
and there is another fellow wai.ing to see him.”’ 

‘What, that seedy-looking customer?’’ said 
Mr. Smowle, looking around in the direction in 
which his friend had jerked his head. ‘If I were 
Rummy, I should keep a sharp look-out, lest he 
should bolt with the poker, or put some of the 
coals in his pocket.”’ 

‘*Don’t you know who it is?’ asked Mr. 
Bentle. 

‘“*Not I;’’ said Smowle; ‘he looks like a bar- 
ber’s clerk in the long vacation.’’ 

‘That, sir,’’ said Mr. Bentle, ‘is a represen- 
tative of the palladium of our liberties, one of the 
members of the press-gang, and a distinguished 
professor of black-mail. He edits a little rag 
called the Weekly War-Whoop; and the other 
day he called on my cousin, Dick Trotter, who is 
the actuary of the Friendly Grasp Insurance 
Office. ‘I was pleased to see so satisfactory a 
meeting of your shareholders last week, Mr. 
Trotter,’ he said; ‘and I have written a little 
article on it which you might like to look over,’ 
and he handed Dick a proof sheet. ‘ Very com- 
plimentary, indeed,’ said Dick, looking at and 
returning it. ‘You would probably like to have 
a full page advertisement in our next number ?’’ 
said this fellow; ‘and to take a couple of thou- 
sand of the issue containing the report ?? ‘We 
could not do anything of the sort,’ said Dick, 
who is very straightforward. ‘Oh, indeed,’ said 
the editor. ‘Thinking there might perhaps be 
some difficulty in the case, I have prepared 
another article which you might like to see,’ and 
from his pocket he took another proof sheet, con- 
taining a most frightful blackguarding of the 
Friendly Grasp and all connected with it.’’ 

‘* Nice man,’’ said Mr. Smowle. ‘* What did 
the actuary do?’’ 

‘* Ordered him out of the office, and told him 
to go sharp, if he didn’t want to be kicked,”’ said 
Mr. Bentle. 


‘* That is, apparently, just what Heath has done 
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now,”’ 


said Mr. Smowle, looking around ; and, to 
judge from the expression of his face, Rummy 


seems to find it very difficult toexecute. ‘‘There’s 


the chief,’’ he added, as Mr. Heath appeared for | 
a moment at the door of his private room, and | 


beckoned Mr. Towser to him; ‘‘ how savage he 
looks! ‘That confounded penny-a-liner has put 
him out, and we shall have to suffer all day in con- 
sequence.”’ 

That Mr. Heath was vexed no one who knew 
him, however casually, would have had a difficulty 
in judging. It was one of his characteristics to 
allow no trace of mental emotion to disturb his 
handsome, cold, blear-cut features, to be found in 
his grave and impassive demeanor ; but now, when 
Mr. Towser had left the room, and the door had 
closed after him, the bank manager. commenced 
walking up and down, with a scowling brow and 
writhing lips, and hands which, clasped behind 
him, were knotted together and plucking at each 
other in a spasm of unrest. The appearance of 
the room, as well as the office, had been modern- 
ized within the last few months, and but little of 
furniture appertaining to it in Mr. Middleham’s 
days now remained ; and that which had taken its 
place was costly and elegant. Pendant from the 
side of the fireplace were three or four ornamental 
gutta-percha tubes, with ivory mouth-pieces, com- 
municating with the various rooms of the building. 
Applying his lips to one of these, Mr. Heath de- 
sired that Mr. Hollebone might be sent to him; 
then, taking his seat at the handsome mahogany 
desk in the middle of the room, he leant back in 
in his chair, crossed his arms, let his chin rest 
upon his breast, and fell into a reverie. 

He was aroused by a tap at the door, and the 
simultaneous entrance of a little, common-place 
looking man, having the appearance of an inferior 
- clerk or superior mechanic, dressed in a well-worn 
suit of rusty black ; such a man as is to be met by 
the score in the great thoroughfares after work, and 
who would be passed by unnoticed by the majority 
of the wayfareres. He closed the door softly be- 
hind him, and, advanced to the desk, stood wait- 
ing for orders. 

‘* Oh, you are here, Hollebone,”’ said the man- 
ager, looking up. ‘* When did you arrive ?”’ 

‘Late last evening, sir.” 

It was only when Mr. Hollebone spoke that you 
noticed the quickness of his glance and the sharp 
intelligence of his face. 


‘*And you saw the man of whom you went in 
search ?”’ ; 

‘*I did, so recently as yesterday morning.”’ 

‘Then you must have crossed from Ostend, 
Hollebone,”’ said Heath, looking up. 

*¢ That is perfectly true, sir,’’ said Hollebone, 
almost betrayed into an expression of astonish- 
ment. ‘You seem to be as well posted up as Iam 
in the matter.”’ 

‘* Not atall,’’ said Mr. Heath. 
that fact, and that by accident. 
the details of your trip.’’ 

‘*T went to Brussels,’’ said Mr. Hollebone, 
pulling out a memorandum-book, to which he 
made frequent reference during his conversation, 
‘*to the Hotel de Flandre, as you told me. 
There I took up my quarters, and began making 
inquiries. The captain was not staying in the 
house then, though the concierge knew him well 
enough, and had seen him quite recently—not 
more than a month ago—when he was on his way 
to some pigeon-matches at Baden-Baden. He 
stopped at the Flandre a day or two then, and 
seemed in good spirits, and pretty flush of money ; 
but the concierge thought he must have come to 
grief in Baden, for most of the pigeon-shooters 
were back, and there was no trace of the captain. 
I got acquainted with two or three Englishmen at 
a tavern in the town; and, from one of them, I 
heard that the captain had been hard hit, betting 
at the pigeon-matches, and had sent to Brussels, 
to some friends of his, to borrow some money 

towards helping him home. He turned up while 
| I was there—not at the Flandre though—but at a 
fifth-rate little tavern in the town, where the 
English grooms go to get steaks and beer. He 
| was very shabby, and horribly down on his luck ; 
and there was no difficulty for me to get an intro- 
| duction to him. It was only a question of paying 
| for what he drank.’’ 

‘¢ Has he taken to drink?’’ asked Mr. Heath, 

quickly. 

‘‘He has; very kindly, I should say,’’ said Mr. 
| Hellebone. ‘But when, following your instruc- 
| tions, I tried to find out who were the friends he 
lived amongst, and generally what company he 
| kept, he seemed to turn suspicious, and I could get 
| nothing out of him. He was going to Ostend, he 
said, for he liked to be as near to England as possible, 

and I thought I might as well go along with him. 
| We were there three or four days together, and 


‘*T simply know 
Now, let me hear 
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used to walk up and down the Digue. The sea- 
air seemed to do him good, and he picked upa 
little; when, two days ago, as I was sitting at the 
Pavilon, up came the captain in a most excited 
state. He had seen some news, he said, in an 
English paper—he wouldn’t tell me what, or the 
name of the paper—which had made a man of 
him. ‘There was an income ready to his hand, 
he said, and he should never want money again. 
This news, whether it was worth anything or not, 
seemed completely to upset him. He took to 
drinking heavily again; and as there was nothing 
more to be got out of him, and I thought you 
might be anxious to know where he was, I left 
him and came back.” 

‘You did quite right, Hollebone,’’ said Heath, 
after a moment’s reflection. ‘‘ You are perfectly 
sure you know nothing of the news which worked 
this change in our friend ?”’ 

‘¢ Not the least in the world, sir,’’ replied Hol- 
lebone. ‘I have been looking through the papers 


of about that date since I came back, but could 
find nothing that could have interested the cap- 
tain; and I begin to think that, whatever it was, 
he didn’t hear of it through the papers at all, and 


merely endeavored to stall me off with the story.”’ 

‘‘T know more than you then, my good friend, 
with all your cleverness,’’ muttered Heath to 
himself, when he was once more alone; ‘and 
that old scoundrel, drunkard though he be, has 
retained sufficient sense to keep his own counsel, 
and only to use his threats where he thinks they 
may be effective. This is the first time he has 
dared to threaten explicitly. In vague hints he 
has been prodigal enough, but he has never pre- 
viously stated so plainly what he means.”’ 

As he spoke he unlocked one of the drawers of 
the desk at which he was sitting, and taking from 
it a letter, written ina shaky hand, on foreign 
paper, spread it out before him, and fell for its 
reperusal. It ran as follows:— 

‘¢4a7, Rue St. Sebastien, OSTEND. 

**My pear Heatu.—The strict business rela- 
tions to which you have insisted on limiting our 
intercourse can scarcely, you will perhaps think, 
admit of my addressing you some words of hearty 
congratulation on the news contained in a para- 
graph of an English weekly newspaper, which has 
just come under my notice. I shall hope, how- 
ever, a little further on, to prove to you that I am 
not transgressing the regulation which you thought 





it necessary to lay down; and, in the meantime, I 
beg that you will believe that I have heard, with 
sincere pleasure, of your approaching marriage to 
a lady, who, according to report, is not merely 
beautiful, but very wealthy. I always knew that 
your distinguished qualifications would eventually 
lead you to riches and fame, though Iam bound 
to confess that the result has been accomplished 
rather sooner than I anticipited. 

‘¢ These, you will say, my dear Heath, are but 
the polite maunderings of an old fool, and I there- 
fore hasten to show you how these remarks bear 
upon the great topic of business, which is alone to 
be the subject between us. I have, hitherto, from 
a sense of delicacy, refrained from commenting 
upon the total inadequacy of the allowance which 
you are pleased to make me; for, though I had 
heard from time to time, from friends in London, 
of the improvement of your position, and the con- 
sequent increase in your income, I knew that you 
had only bettered yourself at the cost of a vast 
amount of labor and anxiety, and I felt that what 
you had gained yourself ought to be spent upon 
yourself. Under the impending circumstances to 
which I have just alluded, however, the case 
assumes a different aspect; you will have large 
revenues coming in with delightful regularity with- 
out any exertion of your own; you will have the 
opportunity, should you desire to avail yourself of 
it, of retiring from work at a comparatively early 
age, and enjoying the remainder of your life in 
ease and opulence. Taking these facts into con- 
sideration, and having regard to others to which I 
need not more particularly allude, I feel certain 
you will have no hesitation in complying with the 
request which I am about to make you—that my 
paltry allowance may be doubled; and I am sure 
you would feel it as a reflection upon yourself, that 
a man with whom you are connected by certain 
ties of kinship, should be prohibited from making 
a proper appearance in the world, for want of the 
necessary funds. There will be no necessity for 
me to enlarge upon this point, as it is one which 
will commend itself as much to your good sense as 
your generosity. I may mention that in the event 
of your compliance I shall not think of coming to 
England, but shall continue my wanderings on 
the continent, or I might possibly visit the western 
hemisphere. 

‘‘T address to you, as usual, at the bank. I 
suppose nothing has ever been heard of the des- 
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perado by whom the worthy old gentleman who 
once presided over its destinies was murdered, 
‘Truth, they say, lives at the bottom of a well—or 
pond! How seldom she rises to the surface! 
Believe me, my dear Heath, sincerely yours, 
‘EDWARD STUDLEY.”’ 

When the bank manager returned this letter to 
the drawer his face was blanched, and _ his lips 
trembled visibly. ‘There is no doubting what 
this scoundrel means. ‘There are threats enough 
in those last two paragraphs—occult to most, but 
perfectly legible to me—to show his knowledge of 
the importance of the cards he holds, and his de- 
termination to play them unless his demands are 
complied with. Double the allowance he now has! 
He would be cheaply bought off at that ; but then 
there is the impossibility of binding down a 
shuffling villain like this, and, so soon as his ready 
money was exhausted, he would be writing for 
more. ‘There is t!.e danger of his chattering, too! 
_ According to Hollebone’s account he has taken to 
drink, and when a man of his kind falls into that 
condition he loses all power of reticence, and 
there is no knowing what might not leak out in his 
blabbing. He must be temporized with, at all 
events until I see whether I shall remain here, or 
whether I myself might not take a somewhat pro- 
longed trip to what this fool calls the western hem- 
isphere. The bank might be safely left in charge 
of Towser, and Grace would be only to delighted 
to—What is it?’’ he asked, suddenly, as a clerk 
appeared at the door. 

**I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said the young man, 
‘*but Rumbold is out for the moment, and there 
is a lady in the office wishing to see you.”’ 

‘* Asking for me by name ?’’ asked Mr. Heath. 

‘* Yes, sir, wishing particularly to speak to you,”’ 
said the clerk. 

*¢ Show her in,’’ said Heath. ‘*This must be a 
a freak of Grace’s,’’ he muttered to himself. | 
** Hitherto, I have never been able to persuade her 
to come down to the bank, and now she has con- 
ceived the thought of taking me unawares.’’ 

The door of the room opened and a lady entered, | 

| 





whose figure Heath saw at once was not that of 
Grace, but of whose face he could tell nothing, as 
she was closely veiled. With his most courteous air 
the bank manager rose from his chair, and had | 
commenced his sentenced with ‘‘ May I ask?’’ 
when the lady silently raised her veil. 

Then Mr. Heath fell back into his seat, gasping 
out the one word “Anne!”’ 
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BOOK III. CHAPTER I. BEATEN. 

Hatr paralysed with horror and amazement, 
Heath remained for a few minutes motionless, his 
eyes fixed on the figure of his unwelcome visitor, 
his parted lips rigid and parched. ‘The apparition 
of a ghost from the other world could not more 
completely have astonished him; indeed, at first, 
he had an idea that the pale and determined face 
on which he gazed so intently, with its sad blood- 
less lips, its dark eyes flashing a scornful defiance, 
was either more or less than mortal. He had 
never doubted that Anne was dead. When he 
first met Studley, on the Captain’s return from his 
futile search after his daughter in Paris, and learned 
from him of the manner of Anne’s disappearance 
at Boulogne, Heath made up his mind she had 
committed suicide by jumping from the pier ; her 
mental power, which he remembered having no- 
ticed on or two occasions as terribly strong, must 
have been weakened by the horrible scene of which 
she had been a witness, and the severe illness 
which she had subsequently undergone ; and, to 
avoid any further misery and degredation she had 
put an end to herself. The captain had not 
thought it worth his while to disturb this theory, 
more especially as he himself believed in the fact 
of his daughter’s death. That she had not 
drowned herself from the Boulogne pier he knew, 
as he had duly received her letter written to him 
from Paris; but in that letter she had spoken of 
the burden of life being to heavy for her to bear 
any longer, alone and friendless as she was, and of 
her having taken measures for finding a place 
among the nameless dead. The captain had long 
since got rid of the uncomfortable feeling which 
the first perusal of these words caused him, and 


| when a chance recollection of his daughter passed 
| across his muddled brain, he thought of her and 
| spoke of her to Heath as one no longer living. 


She was there, though, upright, stern, and piti- 
less. As Heath looked at her, the whole scene 
enacted on that fatal Sunday at Loddonford rose 
before his mind. Again he saw Anne Studley 
looking in at the window upon the deed of blood ; 
again he heard the long low wail which she had 
uttered, before falling senseless on the ground. 
That accursed vision had not troubled him for 
months, but it was full upon him now, and there 


| was the avenger, alive and standing before him. 


It was some time before he could speak ; when 
he did, his voice was thick and husky, and he 
scarcely seemed to have his lips at his command. 
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«¢ What—what has brought you here ?’’ he said. 

In strong contrast to his hoarse utterance were 
the clear and ringing tones in which Anne replied. 

‘¢ There is but one motive in the world that 
could have prompted my coming,’’ she said, with 
her eyes firmly fixed uponhim. ‘‘I havea friend 
who is my one tie to life; to save her from you I 
have come hither. You are incredulous, I know, 
as to the existence of such feelings as love and 
friendship, but you will be able to estimate the 
strength and truth of my love for this friend, by 
the fact that it has induced me to look upon your 
face again.’’ 

Heath had recovered himself a little—a very 
little—by this time. He knew that the figure be- 
fore him was not that of a ghost, though it is 
doubtful whether any visitant from the tomb could 
have inspired in him greater dread. His usual 
keen perception, too, was somewhat blunted by 
his terror and amazement ; he did not at first appre- 
ciate the stern resolution hidden under Anne’s 
quiet manner, and it was ina bullying tone that 
he said, ‘* Now that you have plucked up sufficient 
courage, or Overcome your maidenly reserve, or 
whatever it may be, and looked upon my face 


again, perhaps you will tell me what you wish me 
to do.”’ 


‘<T have heard,’’ said Anne, in the same calm, 
clear voice, ‘‘ that you are about to be married to 
Miss Grace Middleham. Such a match would, 
doubtless, be very advantageous for you in every 
point of view; for Miss Middleham has beauty 
and great wealth ; but much as you may be inter- 
ested in her, my love for her transcends anything 
you can ever feel, and in the exercise of that love 
I have come to tell you that you must renounce 
her.” 

He was steadier now, much steadier, and looked 
somewhat like his old self, as he said, with a hard 
scornful smile, ‘‘It is very good of you to come 
to the point with so much frankness. I must take 
exception to your estimate of the feelings I may 
entertain towards Miss Middleham ; but as regards 
my interest in her you speak quite correctly. Also 
as regards my intention to marry her, and—my de- 
termination to carry that intention into effect.’’ 

The smile had faded away ere he came to these 
last words, which he spoke very deliberately, and 
with his eyes fixed on his companion. 

‘* Have you counted the cost of such a proceed- 
ing George Heath?’’ said Anne, dropping into a 
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chair, leaning her arm on the desk, and confront- 
ing him, ‘‘I have been quiet for so many months 
that you thought me dead—as indeed I was dead 
to the world, and all in it save one; while you, 
relieved of my presence, have been progressing in 
the world’s favor, so that even now, when you find 
me before you, you seem unable to realize the po- 
sition which we hold toward each other. It can 
be made plain in a very few words,’’ she added, 
bending forward. “If you do not consent to give 
up your pretensions to Grace Middleham, I will 
reveal all I know. I will denounce you as a mur- 
derer !’’ 

His face grew pale again, but the scornful smile 
soon returned to his lips. ‘* Your education at 
Hampstead, where I first had the pleasure of seeing 
you,’’ he said, ‘‘ evidently did ngt include a study 
of the law, or you would have known in such 
cases a wife’s evidence cannot be received against 
her husband; and I have the honor and the 
pleasure of claiming you as my wife.’’ 

He looked hard at her to see the effect of this 
home-thrust, and was surprised to find how quietly 
she received it. 

‘*So be it,’’ she said, leaning back in her chair. 
‘*If that be the case, my point is gained. If you 
admit me to be your wife, Grace is free, for I con- 
clude that you do not openly propose to commit 
bigamy.”’ 

Heath felt that she had scored a point, and her 
manner irritated him almost as much as her words. 
‘* Suppose I were to defy you,”’ he said, ‘‘ and to 
declare that you were not my wife ?”’ 

‘*In that case,’’ replied Anne, ‘‘ you would 
throw away the shield which you had just raised 
for your protection. I should tender my evidence, 
and it would be received.’’ 

Her coolness provoked him beyond endurance. 
** Curse you!”’ he said, bringing his hand down 
heavily down upon the table; ‘‘ you may do your 
worst. I will throw over the whole question of 
wife or no wife: I will say you are a crazy jade 
whom no one knows; and when you accuse me of 
having made away with Walter Danby—and you 
will be asked for evidence, which you will find re- 
markably difficult to supply—what trace has ever 
been found of the body? There is no proof that 
he ever came to that infernal place. A man’s life 
is not sworn away so easily as you imagine.”’ 

**That a man’s life can be taken away easily 
enough, I have had horrible proof,’’ said Anne, 
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shuddering. ‘*Walter Danby’s body is hidden 
somewhere at Loddonford, and you know it!’’ 

She looked fixedly at him as she spoke; but he 
had regained his usual self-possession by this time, 
and did not betray the smallest sign of surprise. 

‘«T know nothing of the kind,’’ he said ; adding, 
with an ironical bow, ‘*To me your assertiory is, 
of course, sufficient ; but, in a court of justice, you 
would have to make it good.”’ 

For a moment, Anne was a little disconcerted 
by the perfect coolness of Heath’s demeanor. 

‘**T have, fortunately, a choice of charges to pre- 
fer against you,’’ she said, after a pause. ‘*‘ Sup- 
pose [ were to accuse you of the great robbery 
committed in this very bank! Remember, I saw 
the gold and the jewels !’’ 

‘* May I ask ypu where you saw them ?’’ said 
Heath, bending forward. ‘I will refresh your 
memory; in your father’s house at Loddonford.’’ 

‘That is true,’”’ said Anne; ‘‘ but that would 
not hinder me from speaking. I know not whether 
my father is alive or dead; but, compared to 
Grace Middleham, he is nothing tome. To see 
that her future is not wrecked is my determina- 
tion; and, to save her, I will tell all I know. 
Yes, all! concealing nothing, sparing none !’’ 

As she emphasized this sentence, with out- 
stretched fore-finger, Heath recoiled in amaze- 
ment befere her. This girl, whom he had rated 
so cheaply, had the best cf him then. He was 
astounded at her audacity, more astounded at the 
firmness with which she held to the course she 
had indicated. With rage and mortification at 
his heart, he acknowledged to himself that the 
edifice which he had built up with so much trouble 
during several months, had crumbled into dust at 
this woman’s touch. He was beaten on every 
point. ‘The mere revelation of his previous mar- 
riage would ruin him with Grace. He was 
beaten ; and he must own it, making the best bar- 
gain possible with the winner of the game. He 
rose from his chair, strode to the fireplace, and 
stood there with his hands plunged in his pockets. 

After a short, internal struggle, during which 
he had recovered the mastery over himself, he 
said, in his usual tone— 

‘*A man of sense gives up fighting when he sees 
no further chance of success. You insist that I 
should give up this intended marriage with Miss 
Middleham, and you threaten me with certain 
consequences, if I refuse. Those threats are too 
strong for me, and I therefore submit ; but, at the 





same time, I give you. this warning—that if you 
reveal more than is absolutely necessary for the 
prevention of the marriage, you will -bring abso- 
lute ruin upon your father, who is now a hope- 
lessly-degraded drunkard and pauper, and con- 
demn him either to prison with me or to starvation 
without me. You would not care about either of 
these alternatives, I suppose, although you have 
acknowledged that your filial feelings are not very 
strong ?”’ 

‘*My filial feelings are what my father made 
them,’’ said Anne, quietly; ‘‘but there is no 
need, I imagine, that we should discuss them 
here. My object will be met by your renouncing 
Miss Middleham, by your telling her that you are 
not free to fulfil the marriage contract into which 
you have entered, and by your relinquishing all 
claims upon her hand.’’ 

‘“‘T agree to that,’’ he said. ‘‘I have already 
confessed that you are too strong for me, and that 
I can make no further fight.”’ 

‘¢T shall want you to write a letter to that ef- 
fect,’’ said Anne; ‘“‘ that I may take with me.”’ 

‘*A letter?” he repeated. ‘‘ Why can I not 
tell Miss Middleham when I see her ?’’ 

‘< Because it is not my intention that you should 
see her for a long time, if ever again. You must 
write a letter in the sense which I have pointed 
out, which I can give to her.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, saying, ‘‘As you 
will,’’ and returning to the desk, sat down, and 
at once commenced to write. Anne, who at the 
same moment pushed away her chair, noticed that 
his hand was firm, and his writing as usual, scru- 
pulously neat and steady. ‘‘I suppose that will 
do?’ he said, handing her the letter when he had 
finished it. ‘‘I have told her that it is impossible 
for me to fulfill the engagement, without saying 
why, and I have left any further explanation for 
you to make, consistent of course, with the terms 
of our bargain.”’ 

‘¢ The letter will do perfectly well,’’ said Anne, 
placing it in her pocket, ‘“‘and the terms of the 
bargain shall be duly kept. And now,”’ rising 
from her chair, ‘‘ our interview is at an end.”’ 

‘Not just yet,’? said Heath; ‘‘ give mea few 
minutes more, if you please. You have had your 
own way entirely, and now I have a few words to 
say.”’ ; 

‘* Say on,’’ she remarked, with a gesture of im- 
patience. 

‘J want to know,” he said, looking up at her 
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with something like admiration, as she stood there, 
drawn to her full height, cold, proud, and stately, 
«¢] want to know what you are going to do with 
yourself now ?”’ 

“« Why can you possibly desire to know?’’ she 
asked in surprise. ‘‘ What possible right have you 
to ask ?”’ 

‘« I desire to know,’’ he said, lazily, still regard- 
ing her with that strange look, ‘‘ because I have 
conceived a very great interest in you; because I 
am amazed in discovering you to be as you are. 
Our previous acquaintance was soslight, that I had 
neither time nor opportunity to learn to appreciate 
your real character, or the strength of mind which 
distinguishes you from most of your sex; and I 
dare to ask—that was, I think, the other way in 
which you put the question—by virtue of my rights 
as your husband.”’ 

“ Are you going to urge that plea?’’ she asked, 
with supreme contempt. 

‘“‘T think Iam,’’ Heath replied. ‘* With your 
talent and courage—you see I speak very frankly— 
you might be useful to me in many ways, and I do 
not see why I should permit you to enjoy that free- 
dom of action of which you have just deprived 
me.”’ 

‘You uttered a very neat axiom just now,”’ said 
Anne, ‘‘ about giving up when you saw no further 
chance of success; but you have apparently not 
learned that it is as bad, if not worse, to threaten 
penalties without the power of inflicting them. I 
will apply to you the phrase which you used to me 
at the beginning of this interview—I defy you to 
do what you threaten. I warn you that if you at- 
tempt to see Miss Middleham, I will at once take 
steps for denouncing you to justice; and as to 
your claim on my wifely obedience, I tell you 
plainly, that when I have gone out of that door you 
shall never hear of me again, unless it should con- 
cern her welfare—the welfare of the only human 
being I love—that I should once more interpose in 
her affairs,’”’ 

She turned on her heels as she spoke, and with- 
out looking at him again, passed out of the office, 
and mingling with the crowd of customers at the 
bank counter, was lost to his view. 

The next instant Mr. Heath seized the speaking 
pipe, and summoned Hollebone to his presence. 
** Quick as you can,’’ he said, when the little man 
once more stood before him. ‘‘A lady, rather 


tall, dressed in black, with a double veil, noticea- 
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ble for its thickness, over her face, has just left 
this office. She has scarcely yet gained the street ; 
follow her, and let me know where she goes.”’ 

‘¢ And I thought that girl a fool,’’ said Heath, 
when he was alone again, ‘‘ and eagerly agreed to 
her father taking her off after the marriage, and 
was delighted at the ideaof her death. What idi- 
otic short-sightedness! Properly trained, she 
would have been worth anything—a powerful ally, 
instead of, as now, a determined enemy. One 
would have to have lived down her horror at all 
she had seen, but that would not have been diffi- 
cult; women far more sensitive than I should 
judge her to be, have given up al! such nonsense 
when their friends have been interested, and their 
passions aroused. What a chance that wretched 
Studley threw away! in his case there would have 
been none of that horror to fight against ; and 
with such a trump card as that in his hand he 
might have held his own against all comers, in- 
stead of being the wandering drunken mendicant 
that he is. It is a great comfort, however,’’ he 
muttered, settling himself at the desk, ‘that I 
have hitherto been enabled to induce Studley to 
confine his wanderings to the Continent. I had 
quite enough on my hands before, and now I 
have to frame a plausible excuse for withdrawing 
from this marriage, on which, as everyone knew, 
my heart was set. There was no other way, how- 
ever, that I could see, to avoid instant exposure ; 
and if Anne Studley only gives me a little time 
before she produces that letter, though I shall 
have missed the heiress, I may yet be able to hold 
my ground here, and in two or three other more 
important quarters. Now to business again,’’ he 
said, ringing the bell. Then to the porter who 
appeared, ‘‘ Send Mr. Towser to me.” 

The faculty which had been so valuable to him 
all his life—of being able to lay aside for the time 
any matter, of whatever gravity or importance, 
which might be troubling him—remained with 
him still, and in a few minutes he was so immersed 
in going over calculations and statistics with his 
chief clerk, as to be temporarily oblivious of Anne 
Studley’s existence. 

Meanwhile, Anne, whose nerves, notwithstand- 
ing her apparent outward calmness of demeanor, 
had been stretched to the utmost point of tension 
during the interview in the bank parlor, felt the 
almost inevitable reaction immediately on reach- 
ing the street, and was glad to hail a passing cab; 
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once seated in which her fortitude gave way, and 
she burst into a flood of tears. She had been vic- 
torious, though—she had that great consolation 
for all she had undergone ; she had achieved what 
she had undertaken—the object of her mission 
was accomplished ; and she was then on her way 
to Grace’s house, in possession of the letter which 
would bring about Grace’s release from her cer- 
tain degradation and ruin. It was no part, how- 
ever, of Anne Studley’s plan that Grace should 
be too soon made acquainted with the nature of 
the imminent peril with which she had been 
threatened, or the means which had been adopted 
for her deliverance. A patient and deep-search- 
ing student of character, Anne, during the year 
of their residence in the professor’s house, had 
noted the change in her friend’s temperament. 
Not that Grace Middleham was less affectionate 
to the companion of her school-days, for nothing 
could exceed the warmth and the regard which 
she took every opportunity of evincing ; but, as 
her character became more formed, she had lost 
that habit of depending for everything upon 
Anne’s aid and counsel, had become considerably 
self-reliant, and not a little self-willed. These 


qualities, Anne rightly judged, would have in- 
creased, rather than lessened, since Grace had 
been fully recognized as the heiress of her uncle’s 


fortune, and had been made an object of 
general adulation ; and it was therefore possible 
that, in the first moments of indignation at hearing 
what Anne had done, she would refuse to believe 
- anything against her lover, and would insist on 
his returning to her. That Grace Middleham had 
entirely succumbed to Heath’s influence and fas- 
cinations Anne knew too well, and that her anger 
against those who interfered between them would 
be proportionate to her passion for him she fully 
believed. It was above all things, therefore, de- 
sirable that Grace should be approached quietly, 
and, if possible, persuaded to return to Germany 
with Anne before the revelation was made; in 
order that, being at a distance, she would be de- 
prived of the chance of taking, in the first out- 
burst of her wrath, any positive steps of which she 
might be induced. in her calmer judgment, to 
disapprove and wish to revoke. 

On arrival at the house in Eaton-place, Anne, 
who, during the drive, had managed to regain her 
composure, again felt the effects of the hard trial 
which her nerves had undergone in the earlier 








portion of the day. But she recovered herself 
sufficiently to impress the tall footman, who an- 
swered her ring, and to whom she gave the name 
of Mrs. Waller, with the sense of her dignity, and, 
consequently, to make him show her into the 
dining-room and announce her promptly, instead 
of leaving her in the hall to take her chance of 
the time at which the message, that ‘‘ A young 
person was waiting,’’ might arrive upstairs. Grace 
happened to be alone when the announcement was 
made ; and as it was a long time since she had 
heard Anne’s pseudonym, and her mind had been 
so much occupied with other things, she at first 
failed to understand who wished to see her ; but, 
the truth coming to her after a moment’s reflection, 
she rushed past the astonished footman, hurried 
down the stairs, and, the next moment, had seized 
Anne in her arms and covered her with kisses. 

‘* My sweetest Anne,’’ she said, “‘ you are the 
very last person I should have thought of seeing 
here. Fancy your making your appearance in 
London after all your protestations that nothing 
earthly should induce you to come, and your re- 
fusal of the invitation which I sent you regularly 
for the first few weeks after my arrival !’’ 

‘*T should not be here now, dear,’’ said Anne, 
returning her friend’s caresses, ‘‘if the occasion 
were not a most important one.’’ 

‘*I know. what it is,’’ said Grace, suddenly 
drawing back. ‘‘ You have received my letter, 
announcing my engagement with George—with 
Mr. Heath, I mean; and you have come to have 
a talk with me about it—a serious talk, I dare 
say, too _ 

‘‘T have come on aserious matter, but not that,’’ 
said Anne, quietly ; ‘‘and, unfortunately, I am 
the bearer of ill news. It will doubtless, be dis- 
tasteful to you, in the midst of all your triumphs 
and successes, to hear of pain and sickness ; but 
the fact is, that Madame Sturm is very ill—much 
worse than I have hitherto let you know.”’ 

‘Poor dear Frau Professorin!’’ said Grace. 
‘¢ How very sad; I am quite sorry for her.”’ 

«She talks constantly of you,” said Anne, on 
whom Grace’s society-tone jarred unpleasantly, 
‘and frequently expresses her most earnest wish 
to see you.”’ 

«¢ How unfortunate that her illness should have 
happened just at this time, when I am away,” said 
Grace. 

«Latterly, she has been so urgent in the expres- 
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sion of this wish, that I have not known what to 
say to her; and, finally, I could refuse her prayers 
no longer, but set off, in the hope that I might 
persuade you to return with me to Germany.”’ 

«¢ My dear Anne,”’ said Grace, ‘‘ that would be 
perfectly impossible.”’ 

‘¢ Would it?’’ said Anne. ‘‘I fail to see that. 
You are your own mistress, are you not—you are 
depending on no one’s will or wish ?”’ 

‘““No; of course, I am mistress of my own 
actions. There is no one whom I am absolutely 
obliged to consult,’’ said Grace; ‘but, still, 
people would think it so odd, my going away at a 
moment’s notice.”’ 

‘¢ What people ?’’ asked Anne. 

‘‘ Well, Mrs. Crutchley, for instance,’’ replied 
Grace. 

‘« Would it matter to you what Mrs. Crutchley 
thought ?’’ asked Anne. ‘‘ She is, is she not, a 
very temporary acquisition—hired, like your house, 
horses, servants, etc., for the season, and then to 
be got rid of and never seen again? This old 
woman dying over there speaks of you as the only 
blood-relation now left to her; and implores you 
to come to her, that she may look upon your face 
before she dies.”’ 

‘*T am the nearest relation left to her, I know,”’ 
said Grace softening; ‘‘and if I thought that I 
could do her any good i 

‘* Nothing can do her any good, Grace,’’ said 
Anne: ‘‘ but it would be a satisfaction to her to 
take farewell of you; and to you, after she is 
gone, to know that you made her last hours happy 
at a very small sacrifice to yourself.”’ 

‘* You are quite right, dear,’’ said Grace, after 
a little pause. ‘‘It is my duty to go, and I will 
do it; she was kind to me, poor old lady, in her 
odd way, and I will not appear ungrateful. I 
need only stop a few days, and [ am sure George 
will not object when he knows the reason of my 
absence.”’ 

**You will come then with me by the mail-train, 
to-night,’’ said Anne» ‘‘ You will have no occa- 
sion to take a maid. I am Mrs. Waller, you 
know, and can do everything you want.”’ 

“*To-night is rather sudden, Anne, is it not?’ 
said Grace. ‘I should like to have seen Mr. 
Heath."’ 

‘‘ Every hour is of consequence,’’ said Anne, 
firmly. ‘* Your aunt only lingers on from day to 
day, and you would not easily forgive yourself if 
you arrived too late.’’ 





‘* Very well,’’ said Grace, ‘‘I will go with you 
to-night.’’ 

But when this arrangement was communicated 
to Mrs. Crutchley, that worthy lady was highly 
exasperated, and did her utmost to prevent its 
being carried out. Though the season was con- 
siderably on the wane, there were balls to be 
gone to and engagements to be fulfilled. It was 
impossible that Miss Middleham should give up 
society, and tear herself away from her friends, 
for such a very inadequate reason as the illness of 
an old aunt; and when these various reasons had 
been successfully combated, Mrs. Crutchley fell 
back upon what was really the mainspring of all 
her motives. She perfectly recognized in the 
Mrs. Waller, whose sudden and unexpected arri- 
val had such influence over Miss Middleham’ s 
movements, the mysterious correspondent to whom 
Grace had addressed such frequent and such 
lengthy epistles ; she thought there was something 
particularly suspicious, though what, she was not 
able to discover in these circumstances; and, 
beaten on every point, she urged most strongly 
that Grace should not leave London without see- 
ing Mr. Heath. Of course, Grace was anxious 
for any opportunity of seeing her lover, and as 
Anne made no objection, messengers were des- 
patched in search of Mr. Heath, both at the bank 
and at his private chambers, and letters were 
written requesting him to come to Eaton-place at 
once. But Mrs. Crutchley was given to under- 
stand that in no case would Miss Middleham’s 
departure be postponed, and orders were given 
that the necessary packing should be proceeded 
with. 

Time passes on, and the large footman an- 
nounces that both the messengers have returned 
from unsuccessful searches. Mr. Heath was not 
to be found at the bank or at his chamber, and 
at neither place was it known whither he had 
gone ; but the letters had been left for him, and 
Mrs. Crutchley, looking at her watch, declares 
that there is yet an hour before Grace starts, and 
opines that by that time he will arrive. The hour 
wanes, and Grace, after many caresses from Mrs. 
Crutchley (who is loud in her lamentations at the 
non-engagement of a courier), takes her seat by 
Mrs. Waller in the brougham, and is whirled away 
to Charing-cross, where the tall footman takes 
their tickets, looks at their luggage, and bestows 
on them a final benediction by lifting his hat as 
the train glides out of the station. 
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Mr. Heath, too, has witnessed their departure | The man against whom he has stumbled is shab- 


from behind the shelter of some luggage barrows, 
piled on end ; and his feelings towards one of the 
travellers, at least, are of anything but a benedic- 
tory nature. ‘‘ You have succeeded, curse you !’’ 
he mutters to himself, as he moves out of the sta- 
tion. ** You are carrying her away from me, and 
in a day or two you will tell her 


,? 


pardon ! 





I beg your 


bily dressed, with a slouch hat, and clothes of for- 
eign cut, covered with worn and shining braid. 
He started at the sound of Heath’s voice, and 
steps aside that he may get him more fully in the 
gaslight ; then approaches him again, so closely, 
that Heath feels his hot thick breath upon his face, 
as he asks him in jeering tones, ** Who is it you 
would like to murder next ?’’ 





RESCUED FROM AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS. 


By GUSSIE DE 


STocKs were up among the nineties; spirits in | 
consequence down below zero. Even Kirk Broad- | 
wood’s usually clear brow had two long wrinkles | 
between the keen gray eyes that day, and the | 
echoes of the roaring Bulls and Bears he had just | 
broken loose from in the gold room, completely 
drowned all other sounds in his ears. Therefore, | 
if it had not been for his keen eyes he should 
never have run into his romance, for he did not | 
hear the startled little exclamation behind him, 
but seeing others look—he too turned, and beheld 
a curious fadleau vivant. 

Upon the dusty, dirty sidewalk lay a little heap 
of ribbons, hair pins, dainty collars and cuffs, 
while the russia-leather bag which had contained 
these articles sprawled open it’s great red mouth 
as though it was laughing at the trick it had 
played its mistress in thus breaking loose from the 
handle still poised on her little gloved hand. 

‘¢Oh dear !’’ came from the lips of the blush- 
ing girl as she stooped down to gather up the 
mass of feminine adornment so exposed to the 
vulgar gaze—while a saucy little newsboy, giving 
a shrill whistle, ran across the street and made a 
great pretence of assistance. 

‘* Allow me Miss,’’ said Kirk, who, seeing the 
girl’s evident confusion and distress at making so 
unusual a scene—on Wall street—had retraced his 
steps, and now restored the traitorous bag to its 
fair owner’s hands. 

‘*Is everything quite right?’’ he ventured to 
ask, as he noticed the young girl looked around 
her anxiously, and dived down into the depths of 
the bag once or twice. 
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** No—I—my pocket book is not here, sir,’’ she 


| stammered. 


** Are you sure? I fear then, the Knight who 


; 
| first came to your assistance, did so from a purely 


mercenary motive. That little rascally newsboy 
has undoubtedly paid himself for his prompt valor 
in your cause, by running away with your money,’’ 
and Kirk looked up and down the street in vain 
for the little thief. ‘‘ Yes—your gold has ‘gone 
up’—not an unheard of thing, you know, on Wall 
street,’’ he continued, smiling. 

‘*Oh, what shali Ido! I told Hannah I should 
be home to-night—to-morrow is Sunday—and I 
haven’t acent!’’ The blue eyes filled up with 
tears that threatened to spill. 

‘*Pray do not be so distressed,’’ replied Kirk 
quickly, ‘‘If you will allow me, I shall be only 
too happy to relieve you of any temporary embar- 
rassment—may I ask where you are anxious to 
go?’ , 

‘*Fronefield—on the Essex Road—I was on my 
way to the ferry.’’ 

‘*Why, that is my road, too! Please let me 
take charge of you—and that troublesome bag,’’ 
and taking the article of their introduction from 
her hand, and his place by her side, as though he 
had known her all his life, he started on. 

**T don’t see what else there is for me to do! 
I know no one in New York, I can’t walk home, 
and Hannah expects me. I thank you sir, for 
your kind offer,’”’ she continued, in a grateful 
tone, ‘‘and my brother will return any loan I 
shall be obliged to accept from you.’’ 

There was a quiet little dignity, so free from 
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affectation, about the girl, that Kirk took a keener 
look at her when they were seated together on 
the car, She wasn’t what one would call pretty, 
but there was a pure, sweet, look of maidenhood 
about her that charmed him. She wore neither 
the frizzes nor bangs of the ‘girl of the period.”’ 
Her brown hair was put back smoothly from her 
white brow, and her whole attire was in perfect 
keeping with her subdued ‘‘style.’’ Her suit of 
some soft gray stuff, and her hat a plain gray straw, 
with brown trimmings, made a suitable frame for 
the quiet figure and face of the maiden. 

Somehow, in looking at her, one was led to 
think of the quaint, Quakery parlors one is ushered 
into during yearly meeting time, the soft drab 
carpets, spotless curtains, little bouquets of prim 
cut flowers and so-forth—and so Kirk, in looking 
at her now, felt his mind wandering off to his 
Grandmother Broadwood’s home up in Pennsy]l- 
vania, where he had played with some sweet little 
quaker girl’s when he was a little boy. 

Strange, that beside a young girl, a young man’s 
thoughts should be of his grandmother! 

When the train was fairly started on it’s way, 
Kirk determined he would try his hand at mend- 
ing the obstreperous bag, that his companion 
might be better able to carry it when he should 
have to give it back in her charge. 

‘* Have you much of a walk from the station ?”’ 
he.took occasion to ask, as he made an attempt to 
tie a slender string through the brass rings. 

‘Not very far, and brother will no doubt meet 
me.”’ 

“‘Ah—ha—There! I beg pardon.’” The bag 
had flown open during his clumsy endeavors to 
fasten the handle securely, and again a chaos of 
lace and ribbons fell to the ground. Kirk felt as 
confused at his awkwardness, as the young girl 
appeared over this second exfosé of the secrets of 
her toilette, and his face was as flushed as hers, 
when he lifted it up from the floor after replacing 
the twice emptied contents. There might have 
been another reason, however, for the color on 
his brow, for a little rose-colored bow, which had 
fallen out of its nest, was not replaced this time, 
and a second knight that day had paid himself for 
his valor in her cause by a sly purloining of one 
of her effects. Kirk felt guilty when he took the 
article, but he nevertheless managed to pocket the 
ribbon as adroitly as the other thief had run off 
with her money. 





Taking up the volume of poems which lay in 
her lap he said: 

**Ah, I see you like Whittier. 

““Yes, I do like him. 
replied warmly. 

‘‘Our poet,’’ thought Kirk, ‘* what did she mean? 
There wasn’t enough coquetry about her tuo say 
that, because he had said he liked Whittier. Oh, 
of course she ‘Hannah’s’ and_ brothers’ 
and hers.” 

“The next station is Fronefield, will you give 
me your name sir, that I may tell my brother to 
whom I am indebted.” 

‘« Already? surely not! Why, is it possible we 
have reached here so soon,’’ cried Kirk, looking 
out of the window. ‘Yes, I believe those are 
the Fronefield maples. My name? certainly,”’ 
and Kirk felt in his pocket for acard. He had 
just time to give it to her, when the conductor 
shouted ‘¢ Fronefield,’’ and, thanking him again, 
his companion hurried out of the car, and the 
train was off again, before Kirk could discover 
which way she went, or if anybody met her. 

«¢ What a precious fool I have been,’’ thought 
Kirk, as he resumed his seat, ‘‘ I might have pre- 
tended I had no card, and asked permission to 
call. No, that wouldn’t do either—’twould look 
as though I wanted to be paid back my loan. 
Pshaw! to think I’ve sat here like a ninny and 
havn’t found out who she is—her name or any- 
thing about her, but that she lives in Fronefield— 
she said home, and has got a brother, and Hannah!’’ 

And thus thinking and dreaming of his fair, 
new acquaintance, Kirk quite forgot the little 
anxiety concerning ‘‘stocks,’’ that he had felt 
before he met her on Wall street. After all, gold 
is not the dearest thing to a man’s heart! He 
can forget it sometimes, in the shine of a woman’s 
eyes, or the recollection of a woman’s smile! 

All the next week Kirk Broadwood kept apos- 
trophizing his stupidity for not having discovered, 
in some way, the name of the young girl whose 
sweet face and quaint manner charmed and haun- 
ted him. Twice did he go out on the Essex road, 
on the same train, with a faint hope that perhaps 
she might be on also, but in vain. 

Sitting in his office one day, reading over his 
card, ‘‘Kirkland Broadwood, Attorney-at-Law,”’ 
and wondering what she thought of it, he was 
roused from his reveries by the entrance of a 
young, grave looking man. 


He is my poet.”’ 
He is our poet,’’ she 


meant 
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‘*Can I see Kirkland Broadwood ?’’ he asked. 

‘¢That is my name, sir, what is your business?”’ 
replied Kirk, seeing something familiar at once in 
the face. 

‘‘T am Luther Roland, and I have come to 
return the loan you were so kind as to give my 
sister last Saturday. It was very good in you, 
and I thank you.”’ 

So this was ‘* Brother Yes, there was the 
same look about the eyes, and his dress, all browns 
and drabs, as suggestive of Quakers and meeting- 
houses, as her’s had been of dainty parlors, and— 
Grandmother Broadwood—only one would never 
think of a rose-colored neck-tie here ! 

‘¢ Bh, yes! I recollect,’’ carelessly replied Kirk, 
as though the remembrance of the occurrence and 
the young lady was just recalled to hismind. ‘I 
am glad that I was so fortunate as to have been 
able to render the slight assistance it was in my 
power at the time, and I have regretted since that 
I was ignorant of the lady’s name or address, or I 
should have been happy to inquire if she reached 
her friends in safety.’’ 

*‘ Quite safely. Our home is in Fronefield, and 
if you ever think it worth your while to give our 
little village a call at any time, we will all be very 
glad to see you at our cottage, No. 7 Maple ave- 
nue.” 

‘¢ Thank you, you are very kind. I have often 
thought I'd like to follow that pretty, shady Maple 
avenue that we catch a glimpse of from the car 
window, and now I shall some day. My business 
calls me on that road frequently, and the next 
time I take a trip on the Essex road I shall stop at 
Fronefield.’”’ 

‘* Well, you will find our house at the end of 
the walk, not far from Fronefield Pond, and I 
assure you, Hannah, and Phebe, and I will ali be 
glad to see you.”’ 

Then shaking hands warmly, the two men 
parted. 

**So her name is Phebe,”’ said Kirk to himself, 
after the brother had gone, ‘‘ and a dear little 
Phebe bird she was that day, all panting and 
trembling, a woodbird on Wall street. I wonder 
if she has missed her rose-colored bow,”’ and Kirk 
drew it out of his vest pocket, looked at it, and 
put it back again. ‘I'll have ‘business’ on the 
Essex road shortly, and stop at Fronefield and 
see.” 


Accordingly, not very many weeks after, on a 
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THE BULLS AND BEARS. 


warm, sunshiny afternoon, the shadow that fell 
down upon the Maple avenue leading toward 
Fronefield Pond looked very much like that of Kirk 
Broadwood, and when Luther Roland and his sister 
Phebe, who were coming down the road from the 
other end, saw it, they were quite sure it was he 
—so sure that Luther hurried forward to shake 
hands, and Phebe’s-cheeks grew the color of the 
ribbon that lay in Kirk’s vest pocket. 

‘*You must come right on to our house now, 
and let Hannah see you—mustn’t he, Phebe ?’’ 
urged Luther. ‘* Hannah wants to thank you for 
your goodness to sister.” 

‘¢] fear you overrate my goodness. I did only 
that which every gentleman would have done 
under the circumstances,”’ replied Kirk, a trifle 
abashed at receiving such profuse thanks, and a 
little bit embarrassed at seeing the maiden once 
more who had occupied his thoughts and dreams 
so often of late. 

They had reached the cottage now—a little, 
low white house, set in a square of green grass 
plat and with the cunningest little gate to enter 
the garden by. Everything looked so tiny and 
complete, it seemed almost like a doll’s playhouse 

and ‘* yes,’’ thought Kirk, ‘‘there is the identi- 
cal drab carpet, spotless curtains, and cut flowers 
on the mantel, that somehow I have always ima- 
gined would be in Phebe’s home.”’ 

‘* He says Hannah, thee overestimates his kind- 
ness, that any gentleman, under the circumstances 
would have done as much for sister,’’ said Luther, 
as he presented his sister to the man whose little 
act of courtesy had indeed appeared to them a 
good deed. 

‘* Ah yes,’ replied Hannah, smiling and putting 
out her hand warmly, ‘‘any gentleman, perhaps, 
but there are Bulls and Bears in Wall street, and 
prowling wolves in the great City, and Phebe is 
such a child, she might have fallen in their way, 
and like Red Riding Hood, been devoured had 
she not met thee.” 

How quaint their language sounded! Always 
to one another, Kirk noticed, they used the affec- 
tionate ‘* Thee and Thou’’ of their sect, for they 
evidently belonged to the ‘‘ Fronefield Friends,”’ 
and were Quakers. Hannah had used the pro- 
noun in speaking to him. He felt pleased, some- 
how, and determined he should try to deserve her 
favor. The more, as during their talk, he discov- 
ered that the little quaker girls he had played 
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with at Grandmother Broadwood’s years ago, 
when he was a little boy, were Hannah Roland 
and an elder sister, since deceased, and therefore 
their acquaintance seemed but a renewal of childish 
friendship. Hannah was several years the senior 
of her brother, and sister Phebe, and Kirk soon 
learned a half sister to both. She seemed a 
mother, as well, for they both looked up to her 
and appeared to be guided by her in all they did. 
She was an invalid, and did not rise from the half 
lounge, half chair she occupied, not even when 
they went out to tea, which Hannah pressed Kirk 
so urgently to partake of with them, that he could 
not, nor did he care to refuse. She was wheeled 
into the supper room and back again, and although 
helpless and crippled, she was as merry and light- 
hearted as any. She seemed to know, too, all 
that was going on in the world outside, for there 
was not a subject talked upon by the two men, 
that she did not handle as well as they. She had 
not been out of the house in ten years, she said, 
but she read the papers. And all Fronefield came 
to her with its news, so that she knew all that was 
going on—and ‘“‘ more too,’’ she added in her 
bright laughing way. 

It was a little world she lived in, to be sure, 
and from which she looked on and judged those 
who mingled in the mightier outside world ; but 
a little world does not necessarily imply a marrow 
one, or one too straight and cramped to be enjoy- 
able. Oh, no! hers was a very complete world, 
little, certainly, but voumd and full, and with as 
much room for sympathy and love and charity, 
and all the rest of the perfect womanly virtues, as 
though she lived and mingled with the wide, wide 
world that radiated beyond hers—perhaps—who 
knows! her’s was even fuller, and more complete. 

Kirk Broadwood, therefore, had not taken 
many trips to Fronefield, before Hannah Roland 
discovered his visits were not altogether for the 
purpose of seeing Luther, for the walk up Maple 
avenue proved such an attraction, that before the 
summer was over it grew to be Kirk’s every Sat- 
urday holiday, and of course tea at the cottage 
and a walk to the pond, before train time, fol- 
lowed as regularly. 

Phebe continued to be as shy and modest during 
these visits, as any of her bird namesakes. It 
was Hannah who did most of the entertaining 
and nearly all the talking. She liked Kirk, and 
when Hannah Roland liked any one she openly 





showed her preferment. Kirk wished, neverthe- 
less, Phebe would talk more to him, and he did 
think Luther might let Phebe walk to the pond 
alone with him sometime! Hannah seemed to 
divine his desire at last, for she said one evening, 
it was the first time Kirk had come out to spend 
Sunday with them, and he had said at the tea- 
table, ‘‘ How romantic the pond will look in the 
moonlight to-night !’’ and Phebe had blushed and 
answered softly, ‘‘ yes.”’ 

Hannah seemed to feel that Kirk wanted Phebe 
to go alone with him this night, so she said : 

‘¢Luther, you may wheel me out on the porch, 
and sit there with me in the moonlight to-night. 
Phebe may walk to the pond with Kirkland.” 

Kirk thanked her with a look, and Phebe ran 
up-stairs to get her pretty soft gray Shetland shawl. 
She came down with it fastened cloud-like on her 
head, and held at the throat with a knot of rose- 
colored ribbon. Kirk started and felt in his poc- 
ket. His ribbon was all right. This was a new 
one then, and she had missed the other. If she 
knew where it was, what would she say ?”’ 

‘‘Don’t stay out late, children. Phebe, keep 
thy shawl up close around thy throat. Remember, 
Kirkland, I put her in thy care,’’ cried Hannah 
to them as they went out of the gate. 

‘*T will remember,’’ answered Kirk, looking 
back. ‘See that you don’t forget it !’’ 

The shadows fell on the maple avenue road in 
the moonlight now, and there was such deep 
silence over all things, in the hushed rustle of the 
leaves, in the noisless motion of the figures casting 
the shadows, that one might almost believe the 
shadows were out walking without their substance ! 

‘* Hannah says, ‘thee’ to me, I wonder why?’’ 
at last said Kirk, as though audibly continuing a 
train of thought in his mind. . 

‘* Because she likes you; she never says it to 
any one without. We Quakers are very select in 
using our language to outsiders.”’ 

‘‘Ts it your way too, to say thee only to those 
you like ?”’ 

‘<I say thee to brother and Hannah—”’ 

‘*But never tome. Iam an outsider!’’ The 
voice had a sad; reproachful sound. 

The shadows move a trifle faster, the shorter a 
little a-head. 

‘*T would like to hear ‘thee,’ from your lips, 
Phebe,’’ continued Kirk, following his companion. 
‘¢T have come out here all summer with no other 
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purpose than hoping one day you would say it to 
me in its sweetest way. May I tell you how?” 
The shorter shadow nods assent. 


**I love thee! Will you say it to me in that 


way? for Phebe, I can say it to you over and over | 


a thousand times, and never will it express half 
the love I feel for you. LI love thee. Wilt thou 
be my wife, Phebe, bird ?’’ 

The shadows are very close now, and a soft, 
sweet voice whispers, ‘‘I love thee; I will be thy 
wife.”’ 


Hannah and Luther were still sitting on the | 


porch when the two returned from their walk, 
and when Hannah said she would go to her 


room as she was tired, Kirk bent down and whis- | 


pered : 
‘¢ You put her in my care to-night. 
to keep her in my charge—always.”’ 
**Is it so, Phebe ?’’ asked Hannah, looking up 


I am going 


into the starry eyes of her sister, and the eyes | 


answered. 

Luther gave his consent, although he declared 
no one seemed to think it at all necessary! When 
Phebe unfastened her shawl, her cheeks pinker 
than the knot of rose-ribbon at her throat, Kirk 
drew its mate from his pocket, saying: 


WINIFREDA. 





| ‘**See, 
| yours !’’ 

Phebe colored a deeper rose as she recognized 
the ribbon, and answered him archly. 

‘** Perhaps, if I should examine thy pockets, I 
might find the other article I lost as well upon 
the same occasion !”’ : 

‘No, no; I assure you, this was all I took,’’ 
replied Kirk, laughing. 

‘Thee is mistaken. Thee took something else 
that day beside the ribbon.”’ 

*¢ What then ?”’ 

**A girl’s heart !”’ 

“Then?” 

‘‘Yes. I think I loved thee from the day thee 
| was so kind and good to me, and I shall love thee 

always for it.’’ 

When Kirk Broadwood’s friends asked him, 
where, under the sun, he found his sweet little 
Quaker wife, he answered, ‘‘I rescued her from 
among some Bulls and Bears,’? and when they 
raised their hands and their eyebrows in astonish- 
ment, he exclaimed, ‘‘I picked her up—or rather 
her travelling-bag—on Wall street.’’ 

And that is the way there came to be a Wall 

| street Romance. 


how I have treasured this, because it was 





WINIFREDA.' 


Away; let nought to love displeasing, 
My Winifreda, move your care; 

Let nought delay the heavenly blessing, 
Nor squeamish pride, nor gloomy fear. 


What tho’ no grants of royal donors 
With pompous titles grace our blood ; 

We'll shine in more substantial honors, 
And to be noble we'll be good. 


Our name, while virtue thus we tender, 
Will sweetly sound where e’er ’tis spoke: 

And all the great ones, they shall wonder 
How they respect such little folk. 


~~ 


'This beautiful address to conjugal love, a subject too | 
much neglected by the libertine Muses, was, we believe, first | 
orinted in a volume o Miscellaneous Poems, by several | 
printed a vol f * Miscella P. , by 1 | 


hands, published by D. [David] Lewis, 1726, 8vo.” 


It is there said, how truly we know not, to be a translation | 


* from the ancient British language.” 


What though from fortune’s lavish bounty 
No mighty treasures we possess ; 

We'll find within our pittance plenty, 
And be content without excess. 


Still shall each returning season 
Sufficient for our wishes give ; 

For we will live a life of reason, 
And that’s the only life to live. 


Through youth and age in love excelling, 
We'll hand in hand together tread ; 

Sweet-smiling peace shall crown our dwelling, 
And babes, sweet-smiling babes, our bed. 


How should I love the pretty creatures, 
While round my knees they fondly clung; 

To see them look their mothers features, 
To hear them lisp their mothers tongue. 


| 


And when with envy time transported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 

You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And Ill go a wooing in my boys. 


{ 
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A STREET AND MARKET IN Bombay. 


In the April MonTHLy there appeared a concise 
article upon Agra and its architectural wonders, 
wherein we promised to relate, in a number of 
short papers, from time to time as we might find 
space for them, some of the reminiscences of an 
eight years’ sojourn in the East Indies; we have 
since found space for but one additional paper, 
that on Delhi in the Montuty of September, and 
now we have four pages that we feel cannot be 
better occupied than by a brief notice of the mar- 
velous Cave-Temple of Elephanta. 

Many years ago, in a book on ‘* The Wonders 


of the World,’’ Elephanta’s caves found honorable | 


mention, and weil may they still be regarded in 
the same light. Elephanta is an island in the har- 


bor of Bombay, itself one of the most beautifully | 
charming objects you behold in all that naturally | 


charming country. Perhaps its interest may be en- 
hanced when you find yourself upon its broad and 


| tranquil bosom after a tedious passage across the 
| ocean ; still we cannot realize how any one could 
enjoy the strikingly lovely scene more than we did, 
and we beheld it first from the shore. Imagine 
forests of palms that adorn its banks, the luxu- 
riant, verdure-laden islands that, assisted by count- 
less ships and boats, relieve the expanse of water, 
and the bays that lose themselves in a bright, soft 
gleam as they reach into the land—the whole in- 
tensified in picturesque grandeur by the hills that 
rise before us, rounded, terraced, and obelisked, 
| in ornate splendor,and then remember the appro- 
priate frame of a cloudless sky and a still, shining 
blue sea, and the perfect picture your imagination 
| may have painted will yet fall short of the gor- 
geous reality. But the harbor is also a noble one 
in respect to its perfect adaptation to its proper 
uses, well meriting its name, Bombay, Portuguese 
Bom-Bahia (or more correctly Boa-Bahia), ‘‘ the 
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’ 


good harbor ;’’ its extent and its safety and fitness 
leave nothing to be desired. ; 
But, let us enter one of the neat boats we see 
all along the shore, and, going well out upon the 
water, turn towards the city; we are lost for a 
moment in wonder and admiration, the change in 
the aspect of the harbor is amazing, almost un- 
natural—the spectacle is no more superb than 
that from the shore, but strangely different, a vast 
forest of masts, with numberless snow-white sails, 


A BUNGALOW, 


apparently in relief against a vaster forest of 
rich, deep-green palms, and Eastern trees of many 
species, and beyond, seen through and over and 
between the two differing forest-lines, are seen the 
white houses, with here and there a steeple, mark- 
ing the long line of Cohaba Point, telling us where 
lies the great city of Bombay. 

Bombay, the city, is worthy of our notice, but 
we shall not attempt to tell here of its beauties, its 
charms, or of its importance as a commercial mart 
and as a seat of government. Our engravings on 
this and the preceding page present pictures of a busi- 


| ness centre and of one of the luxurious homes of 

the more wealthy residents of British India. A 
| “* bungalow’’ in itself is no insignificant object of 
| study—a large, roomy house, all on the ground 
| floor, the luxuriousness of the interior is a source 
| of wonder, even to those habituated to the luxuries 
| of life in America or Europe, while the entire ex- 
| terior conveys the illusory anticipation of a cool 

retreat from the intense heat which oppresses us; 

illusory, because we find that, though art and sci- 


OR DWELLING. 


ence have been in active exercise, every conceiva- 
ble method employed, the very conformation of 
the house specially designed to catch every breath 
of air that can be caught, all has failed to secure 
more than an amelioration of the heat—the heat is 
still oppressive. 

We must, however, turn to the marvelous Cave- 
Temple of Elephanta. No pen-picture can afford 
even an approximate idea of this vast, strangely 
grand, almost supernaturally impressive Brahmini- 
cal cathedral, for its extent, no less than its elabo- 





rate grandeur, cénstitute it a temple-cathedral 
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among the temples of lesser note and inferior pro- 
portions, which abound in the Presidency. Our 
illustrations will, however, materially assist us in 
the attempt to convey such an idea. 

The island of Elephanta stands about five miles 


from the main island of Bombay, about seven from 
the castle, and covers an area about five miles in 


circumference. It comprises two long hills witha 
small valley intervening; it is almost overgrown 
with wood, has several fine springs of water, and its 
soil is favorable to rice culture, which receives some 


attention, though its inhabitants are chiefly em- 
ployed in rearing sheep and poultry for the Bom- 
bay market. 

The Cave-Temple has been deserted for we can- 
not say how many ages, and when and by what 
particular race it was first hewed out, constructed, 
and adorned, can only be uncertainly guessed. 
| In the face of a great precipice, richly decked by 
‘nature in flowers and plants of many kinds, we 
| find huge doorways, admitting us to gigantic halls 
,excavated out of living rock of great compact- 
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THE Hinpoo TRIAD AND OTHER GODs 
ness and tough hardness; on either hand smaller 


halls, like chapels, and numerous passage-ways, 
branch out from the main caves; some of the pas- 


sage-ways lead to cham- 
bers with little light, and 
others conduct us to the 
open air. The walls of 
most of the chambers and 
halls are profusely orna- 
mented with sculptured 
figures and groups, in 
strong alto relievo, mostly 
of more than life size, 
some colossal, those of 
the main hall being well- 
nigh covered with sculp- 
tures of great richness ; 
though the execution is 
rough and ungainly in a 
degree, and many of the 
groups and figures abso- 
lutely repulsive, the con- 
crete effect is grandly im- 
pressive. The groups and 
figures represent scenes 
in the life of the idol- 
gods; the largest, at the 
end of the great hall, in 
the adytum, is a colossal 
representation of the Hin- 
doo Triad, Brahma, the 
creator, Vishnu, the pre- 
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server, and Siva, the destroyer; the idea being, 
perhaps, not so much that of a trinity of persons 
as a triad of powers and principles. 


To a Chris- 
tian beholder, this exten- 
sive temple of a false re- 
ligion, with its myriads 
of sculptured or carved 
representations of false 
gods, is vocal with many 
and varied suggestions, 
one of which only will 
we venture to transcribe: 
Those who hewed out 
this great temple, and 
consecrated it to the pur- 
poses of worship, were 
worshippers of false gods, 
and of the works of their 
own hands; but they 
evinced their sincerity 
and their zeal in thus 
devoting time and labor 
and means to those gods. 
How many are there 
among us who, according 
to the better light we 
have, are equally sincere 
and zealous, and prepared 
to show it by a corres- 
ponding devotion of self 
and all to the God of the 
Scriptures ? 
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By Ropman J. SHErRR. 


oe 


THOMAS THOMPSON. 


One of the most remarkable collectors of paint- | he had stored away nearly two thousand. Not 
ings in the annals of the Fine Arts was Thomas | only or chiefly, however, was his collection re- 
Thompson, of Boston. For some, perhaps ten or | markable for its extent, its heterogeneous character 
twelve, years he applied himself, devoting almost | was, I presume, without parallel; I do not refer 
his entire time, to seeking, and making heavy | to the dissimilitude of subjects, but to the wonder- 
drafts upon a considerable fortune in purchasing, | ful disparity in point of merit. There were choice 
Paintings, until after his decease it was found that | and precious masterpieces of recognized masters— 
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there were common un- 
sightly daubs which no tyro 
would mistake for works of 
art—and there were speci- 
mens of every grade between 
the highest and the lowest. 
A careless or impulsive critic 
would be very apt to conclude, 
and not without reason, that 
the maker of such a collec- 
tion was simply a monoma- 


Thompson was scarcely the 
man to conceive an@ plan so 
noble and magnificent an en- 
terprise. I cannot, however, 
advance a counter-theory, ex- 
cept it be that he was under 
the influence of a miser-like 
mania for collecting and 
hoarding what gratified his 
taste, just as the miser gathers 








and hoards the gold which is 





niac without judgment or dis- 
crimination; but Mr. Thomp- 
son was unquestionably an 
intelligent connoisseur, as the 





the chief good in life in his 

estimation. 
Mr. Thompson occupied 

three floors of the building on 





perfect and critically exact 
taste evinced in his separation 
of the Paintings into groups 
of varying excellence amply 
attests; not one in the least 
unworthy was placed with the 
masterpieces, nor one in the 


Fulton Street, shown in the 
engraving herewith; in the 
second floor, where the light 
was the best, were stored the 
grand masterpieces, and the 
better Paintings not of that 
class; on the third floor were 





least worthy with the worth- 
less—and the same nice dis- 
crimination was evident in 
each intermediate grade; of 
course, in each grade, there 
were subgrades, but the Paint- 
ings in each division, as ar- 
ranged by him, were readily 
recognized as of about equal 
merit. Why one who cer- 




















tainly was aware of their character purchased so | 
many inferior and not a few worthless pictures, is 


a puzzle that I shall not attempt to solve. 
But by far the most remarkable fact in connec- 
tion with 


strange manner in which Mr. Thompson stored | 


them away where they could serve no conceivable 


purpose, except it were to gratify a miser’s passion | 
a newspaper correspondent shortly | 


for hoarding ; 
after Mr. Thompson’s death, said: ‘‘In our 
opinion, it had been originally his intention to | 
organize a large and perpetual Art Gallery for the | 
benefit of our sister city.” This theory is barely 
plausible, not probable, as Mr. Thompson, so far as 
I know, never gave a hint during life of such a 
thought, nor did he leave a pen-word to indicate 


such a purpose ; the very low class of some of the | 


Paintings seems to make the supposition untenable ; 
besides, though a kindly, agreeable gentleman, Mr. | 
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this remarkable collection, was the | 





those of less merit, while on 
the first were the inferior and 
worthless; the manner of 
storing is shown in the en- 
graving on page 139. 

I shall not essay a list of 
Mr. Thompson’s pictures, or 
even of the works of the mas- 
ters embraced therein, beyond 
the mention of a few as in- 
dicative of the collector’s taste. 

‘‘The Triumph of Galatea,’’ by Bartolomeo 
Schidone, is unsurpassed by anything I have 
| ever seen, and cannot but be regarded as one of 





? 


' the noblest ¢riumphs of Italian Painting in its best 
period; the artist has been called ‘‘ one of the 
| best imitators of Corregio,’’ but this piece is emi- 
nently and superbly original, and in design and 
finish, drawing and color, will bear the most criti- 
| cal analysis. ‘¢The Discovery of Calistro,’’ 
requires no comment beyond the mention of Peter 
Paul Rubens as the artist; there was another by 
| him, but the name has passed from my mind. 
| Then there were several Reynoldses, two Ettys, 
la number of Bierstadts, an Earl, two Angelia 
| Kauffmanns, a Lawrence, a Sully copy from Titian, 
_a Delaroche, a Xavery, two Jordaenses, a Le Brun, 
(a grand Ludovici Caracci,. a head attributed to 
| and worthy of Grenze, a curious history-portrait 
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by Jacques Stella of Louis 
XIV. and Richelieu, and 
many more unquestionably 
entitled to rank with these, 
which I have not space to 
note. There were a large 
number of capital Paintings 


rai | 


pelled him to erect an ex- 
tensive building expressly 
for the purpose. The fact 
that he gave no_ intima- 
tion during life, and left 
none at death, of such a pur- 
pose, proves nothing to the 





by Americans of high repute, 
though the collector seems to 
have been entirely indepen- 
dent of local considerations 
in his selections, as some of 
the best and worst were for- 
eign, and some of the best 


contrary; nor does the fact 
that he bought so many pic- 
tures unworthy of a place in 
a public gallery ; indeed, the 
last-mentioned fact rather fa- 
vors the theory, as, with such 
a grand purpose in view, he 





and worst American. 

After Mr. Thompson’s de- 
cease, his widow had the vast 
collection carefully  cata- 
logued and sold—and_ thus 
the work, which had cost him 
much thought, labor and 
money, was lost in the scat- 


would be much more likely 
to purchase, without previous 
inspection, at auction sales 
and elsewhere, all that might 
be offered at low prices, in- 
tending at his leisure to ex- 
amine his pictures more criti- 
cally and retain only those 





tering of its fruits. 


How THE PAINTINGS WERE STORED. 


REMARKS.—We cannot but think that the 


theory that Mr. Thompson had conceived the | 


grand scheme of establishing a public gallery at 
least very plausible. No other supposition seems 
to us to account for the extent of the collection. 
Had he weeded out all the inferior Paintings, so 
large a number would still have remained that to 
place them in fitting positions would have com- 


adapted to his purpose. Be- 
_ sides, the additional fact, 
| which soperplexes ourcorrespondent, that he stored 
away his pictures in so unheard of a manner, be- 
/comes much less perplexing if we suppose that he 

was simply accumulating for a noble ulterior use ; 
| then, too, this storing away harmonizes with his pro- 
| longed silence as to his design. This theory, more- 
| over, relieves Mr. Thompson of the suspicion that 
| he was a miser or a monomaniac in art. 





MISS VINNIE REAM. 


On page 95 of this Number of the Monruty, 
we give an engraving from the Statue of Abraham 
Lincoln, executed by this talented lady, by order 
of the Congress, for the Rotunda of the Capitol, 
wherein it stands. 

Vinnie was born some twenty-six years ago, in 
a log cabin, in the Territory of Wisconsin; her 
father being Treasurer of that Territory. Shortly 
after the admission of Wisconsin as a State, her 
father removed with his family: to Washington, 
but did not remain long in that city, removing 
thence to Missouri, where Vinnie received most 
of her school education. After a time, Mr. Ream 
changed his abode once more into Arkansas. 
Here they remained until the Civil War drove 
them. hence, and they went once more to the 


National Capital, where Mr. Ream was appointed 
to a position in the Treasury Department; and 
Vinnie was likewise given a clerkship by the Post- 
master General. During all these years, the young 
artist knew not herself the genius for sculpture 
that slumbered within her. This was aroused 
into exercise at length, as it were by accident ; 
in the studio of the elder Mills, on a brief visit, 
she saw him in the act of modeling, and, it is said, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Why, I can do that!’’ The old 
artist gave her some clay, doubtless without a 


_ thought of the possible something she might work 


out of it. He was surprised, we are told, when, 
a few days later, she returned to his studio with 
her model of ‘*The Dying Standard-Bearer.’’ 





Though not a gem of art, this was a wonderful 
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production for so young a girl, and one who had | her best work. Her ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,’’ is well 
received no instruction whatever, beyond a few | conceived, and its execution is creditable. It has 
minutes’ study of Mr. Mills’s manipulations. | been pronounced by a more competent judge than 

From this time, Miss Ream applied all her| we claim to be, ‘‘ worthy of a master hand.” 
leisure moments to modeling, and soon resigned} Miss Vinnie is a pretty little woman, with 
her position in the Postal Department, resolved to | bright black eyes, and a fine head well adorned 
devote herself henceforward to the art which had | with raven ringlets, while her conversational 
obtained such complete mastery of her that, | powers are rare, being marked by sprightly wit 
though some wealthy relatives offered strong in- | and intelligence, without affectation or any appa- 
ducements, her resolution was inflexible. 'rent effort to show her superior mental gifts and 

She has produced many excellent portrait-busts culture. Still young, and a devotee to the Plastic 
of noted men, besides a number of good ideal | Art, we shall not be surprised to see her attain a 
groups; but her ‘‘America, or the Four Sisters’’ | high rank among the eminent sculptors of our 
(the North, East, South and West), is said to be| country. 
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Our National Flag.—In Appleton’s Fournal, No. 354, 
January 1, 1876, there is an article entitled Centennial 
Sketches —Il. Our National Flag, signed and purporting 
to be written by C. H. Woodman, which is entirely derived, 
and in part copied, verbatim, from my “ History of Our 
Flag” (a copyright book published in 1872), as any one 
having the book, and comparing it with the article, can see. 
It is annoying to have the labors and researches of over 
twenty-four years, collected and published at a pecuniary 
sacrifice, thus appropriated by a magazine writer without a 
word of acknowledgment of the source of his information. 

Several of the anecdotes given in the article referred to, 
viz.: Washington's Christening Robe; The Flag of Fort 
Schuyler; The Standard of the First City Troop; The Flag, 
by Copley; The Chinese name for the Flag; Our Flag in 
the French Convention, etc., etc., were never connected in 
the History of Our Flag, until I grouped them in it, giving 
credit to my sources of information. 

I deem it only justice to myself to make this brief state- 
ment, as [ am now preparing a second edition of my book, 
and otherwise might be tasked with plagiarizing from Mr. 
Woodman! I would have him, and all others, in making 
up their articles on Our Flag, take the second edition as their 
guide, as it will be an extension and improvement, and cor- 
rect many errors of the first edition. 

Your corresponcent, I. J. Greenwood, in his interesting 
article on “ Revolutionary Uniforms and Flags,” published 
in the January number, has given due credit where it belongs, 
and furnishes some information that was new to me. 
never seen the “ Leipsic Calendar ” he describes. 

GEORGE HENRY PREBLE. 


I have 


The Neville Family.—On page 866 of Vol. V. of the 
MONTHLY, there is a QuERY signed “ Berkley,” asking for 
information as to the ancestors of John and Joseph Neville. 
A lady who prefers to withhold her name writes us as follows : 

In a late number of your periodical the inquiry was made 
whether any one could give any information about the an- 
cestors of John and Joseph Neville, of Virginia. Ihave been 
waiting in the hope that another would make some reply, 
but I take up my pen, at least to continue the search, if no 
valuable addition is made to the inquirer’s knowledge. 
I have heard the late Neville B. Craig, of Pittshurgh, Author 
of “ History of Pittsburgh,” Editor of «Olden Times,” ex- 
press his confidence in the truth of the family tradition that 
the first Neville who came to this country was named George, 
was of a good family, and had been kidnapped when young, 
he married an Anne Burras or Burroughs, an inmate of Lord 
Fairfax’s family, and a cousin or relative. Ithink Mr. Craig 
had at one time some papers which substantiated this, but 
whether they were lost or passed into other hands, I cannot 
now tell. My residence was for many years in another State, 
and I did not avail myself as I should have done of opportu- 
nities for obtaining information. 

VoL. VI.—10 


In the summer of ’74, my 





younger son and myself were for atime at Fincastle, Virginia. 
Onacertain Saturday we heard a lady spoken of as having been 
a Miss Neville. The next day, coming out of the Presbyte- 
rian church, which is surrounded by a graveyard, a friend, 
pointing to a stone, said, “See there!” We turned aside, 
and there indeed was a “ George Neville,” but not an ances- 
tor, for the interment was of recent date. We were to leaye 
at an early hour next day, but my son mounted a horse and 
rode rapidly to the house of a lady, who, we were told, 
was a daughter of this Neville, ascertained that they were 
originally from Winchester, but had been for many years, 
certainly one generation, in Southern and Central Virginia. 
Passing through Winchester, shortly after, he obtained infor- 
mation and addresses which led him to write to a gentleman 
whose wife proved to have been one of the same Nevilles, but, 
as we were abundantly satisfied, an entirely different and dis- 
tinct family. I mention this circumstance that “ Berkley? may 
not be misled by the same Zenis Fatuus. 

The substance of this letter you may give, if it will elicit 
further intelligence. 

Is anything known of the ancestry in the line of the Old- 
hams? John Neville’s wife was Winifted Oldham. 


Neville B. Craig—His Accuracy.—In Pittsburgh, 
December 6th, the Presbyterians of the Synod of Western 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio held a Memorial Conven- 
tion, in which the history of the Presbyterians of that region 
was recounted, and the deeds and self-denials of the fathers 
of the church celebrated. The venerable Dr. Beatty presided. 
A number of historical papers were read during the sessions 
of the Convention. Among them were papers on “ Pittsburgh 
as it was One Hundred Years Ago,” by William M. Darling- 
ton; “The Secular History of the Planting of Presbyterian- 
ism in the West;” .‘ Ecclesiastical History of the Time, 
with Biographical Sketches,” by Dr. S. J. M. Eaton; 
“Religious History of the Century, especially of its Revi- 
vals,” by the Rev. A. Williams, D.D.; “Educational His- 
tory,” by the Rev. Dr. J. I. Brownson; “ Missionary His- 
tory,” by Dr. E. E. Swift. 

In its report of this Convention, a serious crror crept into 
the carefully edited columns of the Pittsburgh Gazette, 
which has been extensively quoted, and as it unjustly im- 
peaches the credibility of Mr. Neville B. Craig, we quote 
the following: 

PITTSBURGH, December 9, 1875. 

To the Editors of the Pittsburgh Gazette :—In your paper 
this morning, in the report of the proceedings at the Presby- 
terian Centennial, I am made to attest that I had corrected 
many errors in the works of the late Neville B. Craig, when, 
in fact, I said directly the reverse. I said that Mr. Craig 
was very accurate and scrupulous to ascertain and publish 
the truth in all of his historical writings. 
ries are equal to his. 

Yours respectfully, 


Few local histo- 


Wo. M. DARLINGTON. 
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The Union Flag, January 1, 1776.—I wish to correct 
an error into which Commodore Preble has inadvertently 
fallen in his excellent history of the Flag of the United States. 
On page 153, he says: “ Bancroft, in his recent //istory of 
the United States, describes this flag (one raised at Cam- 
bridge, on the Ist of January, 1776) as ‘the tri-colored Ameri- 
can banner, not yet spangled with stars, but showing thirteen 
stripes alternate red and white in the field, and the united 
crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, on a blue ground in 
the corner;’ but he fails to furnish his authority for the state- 
ment.” 

The Commodore goes on to say, that afer the publication 
of Mr. Bancroft’s history, I found among the papers of Gene- 
ral Schuyler, a water-color sketch of the Royal Savage, one 
of a little navy on Lake Champlain in 1776, and so corrobo- 
rated Mr. Bancroft's statement, 

In 1855, the papers of General Schuyler were placed in my 
hands by his descendants, for the purpose of preparing a 
biography of that Patriot. Among these papers I found the 
I had then just finished the revi. 
sion of my Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution for the 
second edition, and in a foot note on page 577, Vol. I. I in- 
serted the discovery in the following words: “ This flag bore 
the device of the English Union which distinguishes the 
royal standard of Great Britain. 


drawing above mentioned. 


It is composed of the cross 
of St. George, to denote England, and St. Andrew’s cross, in 
the form of an X, to denote Scotland. . . This device was 
placed in the corner of the Royal Flag, after the accession of 
James the Sixth of Scotland to the throne of England as 
James the First. It must be remembered, that at this time 
the American Congress had not declared the colonies ‘ free 
and independent’ States, and even yet the Americans prof- 
fered their warmest loyalty to British justice when it should 
redress their grievances. The British ensign was therefore 
not yet discarded, but it was used upon their flags, as in this 
instance, with the field composed of thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white, as emblematic of the Union of the thirteen 
colonies in the struggle for freedom. It was this British 
Union, on the American flag, which caused the misapprehen- 
sion of the British in Boston, alluded to by Washington” in 
his letter to Joseph Reed, on the 4th of January, 1776. 

This second edition of my Fie/d-Book of the Revolution 
was published late in 1855; and in a foot-note on page 245 
of my History of the United States, published the next year 
(1856) I made substantially the same statement, and accom- 
panied it with a small engraving of our striped flag, with the 
British Union in the corner, copied from the one at the mast. 
head in the drawing of the Royal Savage. Until these publi- 
cations in 1855 and 1856, it was not known what was the 
device on the Union Flag raised at Cambridge. Historians 
and students of our history were puzzled by the fact that our 
“Union flag” excited hopes in the minds of the British at 
Boston, that our people were about to submit to royal rule 
and give up the struggle. 

Mr. Bancroft’s volume in which his statement concerning 
that Union flag was made, was not published until 1860, five 
years after the second edition of my Fie/d-Book of the Revo- 
/ution was published, and four years afler my History of the 
United States appeared. As it was in these volumes of 
mine that the revelation of the true character of that Union 











flag was first made, it is evident that one or both of these 
furnished the “authority” which Mr. Bancroft “failed to 
furnish,” BENSON J. LossING. 


The first Bible in the English language printed in 
America.—A Philadelphia Sunday paper of the 28th of 
November, noticing the death of Joseph Aitken, states that 
“he was a grandson of Robert Aitken, Printer, who pub- 
lished under the patronage of Congress during the Revolu- 
tion, the first edition of the Bible printed in this country.” 
The same mis-statement as to this Aitken Bible being the 
first printed in America, has been travelling the rounds of 
papers for years, and it is about time that it arrived at the 
end of its journey. Previous to 1752, an edition of the 
Bible in the English language was printed by Kneeland and 
Green, for David Henchman, a Bookseller, in Boston. The 
printing was conducted with much secrecy, as at that time, 
only those were permitted to print Bibles who had a patent 
from the Crown. ‘To prevent prosecution by those in Great 
Britain, who published the Bible by authority, this edition 
had the imprint—London: Printed by Mark Bashett, Printer 
to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. Isaiah Thomas 
states that he often heard those who had assisted at the case 
and press in printing this Bible make mention of the fact, 
and that Governor Hancock, who was a relation of Hench- 
man’s, knew the particulars of the transaction, and had a 
copy of the work. The edition did not exceed eight hun- 
dred copies. : SEGO. 

Ancient Coins in the Philadelphia Mint.—Many 
people will visit the United States Mint in this city next year, 
and ncthing will be of more interest to the curious than the 
extensive and splendid collection of coins of all countries, 
reaching from the remotest ages of antiquity. Some of these 
may be placed in the Centennial. 

Among the most interesting specimens of the coins of the 
Greek republics are the coins of AZgina, which are supposed 
to be the oldest coinages in existence, and date back to the 
origin of the art, about 700 years B.c. They bear the de- 
vice of a tortoise, which is emblematic of the island, lying 
securely in the water; the reverse bears no mark or device 
except that of the stake on which it laid while coining. In 
the same collection is the silver tetra drachm, with the device, 
head of Minerva of ancient style; the reverse, a large owl 
with the initials of Athens coined in bold relief. Historical 
facts indicate its age as from twenty-one to twenty-three centu- 
ries. Its value is about sixty-eight cents in our money. In 
the case containing the coinages of the Greek monarchs is a 
small coin having the device of a Macedonian horse, and no 
reverse. This is supposed to date before the reign of Alex- 
ander I., who lived about 500 years B.c.; also, one of the 
reign of Alexander III., bearing an ear-ring. 

A noticeable coin of one of the Ptolemies weighs over 
three ounces. In the class of the Roman family coin is an 
enormous bronze piece (aes), weighing 9.7 ounces, and bearing 
the head of Janus, It dates back about 500 years B.C. 
This class includes about two hundred Roman coins, from 
Cxsar down to Byzantine, A.D. 1448: among them speci- 
mens of the coins caused to be struck by Mare Antony, bear- 
ing the number of the respective legions under his command 
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Sprout-KELeE. 


to whom they were paid on the obverse, while on the reverse 
is the rude representation of a vessel propelled by oars. 

In another case, containing coins selected from the collec- 
tions of all countries, is found the mite. of the New Testa- 
ment; it is in bronze and very small, the device effaced ; it 
was found near the walls of Jerusalem. Another of the same 
class is the Jewish shekel of Simon Maccabeus, B.c. 145, 
bearing the pot of manna with the shekel of Israel; reverse, 
the budding rod of Aaron with Jerusalem the Holy. Its 
value is fifty-eight cents. Also, the penny of the New Testa- 
ment, denarius of Tiberius, Roman Emperor, A.D. 14-47, 
value fifteen cents. One of the oldest gold coinages is the 
golden daric, Darius of Persia, B.c. 520, valued at $5.50, 

“and the stater of Alexander the Great, B.c. 336-328; device, 
head of Alexander as Hercules with the lion’s skin. Close 
by is the Kleopatrasa,a bronze of Cleopatra, the celebrated 
Egyptian Queen ; reverse, an eagle; legend, “ Kleopatrasas.” 

Then there is the mauch of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King 
of Egypt, B.c. 284, bearing a device of Arsinoe, his wife 
and sister, a niece of Alexander the Great. It is of fine coin- 
age and remarkably well preserved. There are also gold 
coins of Britain prior to the Roman conquest and nearly con- 
temporaneous with the Christain era; among them the penny 
of Ethelbert and the corausius of the Roman Emperor in 
Britain A.D. 287 to 293. Then there is the penny of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, the four-pence of Robert Bruce, and 
near them the half crown of Oliver Cromwell. A piece 


of historical interest is the device of Charlemagne, A.D. 767, 
valued at seven cents, also a gold coin of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain. There is also a splendid collection of 
minerals, etc. A. J. WALTON. 


Sprout-Kele.—The Saxon emblems of the month of 
February, copied above in fac-simi/le from the old Saxon 
Calendar of which we spoke in the January MONTHLY, 
show in the small picture a man of leisure warming his cold 
hands at a blazing fire, while the workers in the main pic- 
ture are more healthfully employed in pruning the trees and 
shrubs of their orchards and gardens. These emblems call 
to mind Spenser’s lines in the “ Faéry Queen,” though the 
poet ascribes the pruning to January : 

“Then came old January, wrapped well 
In many weeds to keep the cold away; 
Yet did he quake and quiver like to quell, 
And blow his nails to warm them if he may; 
For they were numb’d with holding all the day 
An hatchet keen, with which he felled wood 
And from the trees did lop the needless spray.” 

Verstegan tells us that the Saxons “called February 
Sprout-Kele, by Kele meaning the Kele-wort, which we 
| call the cole-wort, the great pot-wort in time long past that 
our ancestors used; and the broth made therewith was there- 
of also called Kele. For, before we borrowed from the 
French the name of potage, and the name of herb, the one 
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in our own language was called Kele, and the other wort; 
and as the Kele-wort, or potage-herb, was the chief winter- 
wort for the sustenance of the husbandman, so was it the 
first herb that in this month began to yield out wholesome 
young sprouts, and consequently gave thereunto the name of 
Sprout-Kele.” Does not this passage from old Verstegan 
shed some light upon the passage wherein Shakespeare sings 
of the wintry time, 
«While greasy Joan doth Xe/e the pot ?” 


Progress of the Age.—City of Mexico, May 18, 1874, 
Senor Castilla, Alcalde of Jacobo, in the State of Sinaloa, 
officially reported to the Prefect of his district, that on April 
4th, 1874, he arrested, tried, and burned alive José Maria 
Bonilla, and his wife Diega, for sorcery; it having been 
proved that they had bewitched one Silvestre Zocorias. The 
Alcalde stated that the people were exasperated against the 
sorcerers and demanded their execution. Since the 4th of 
April an old woman has been burned in the same place. 
They roast alive in Mexico; we impale with slander, 


The chair occupied by George Washington as Worshipful 
Master of the Masonic Lodge at Alexandria, Virginia, is now 
in the possession of Unanimity Lodge of Ancient, Free and 
Accepted Masons, at Edenton, in North Carolina, whither 
it was sent during the War of 1812 for safe-keeping. It is 
of massive mahogany, elaborately carved, and a fine speci- 
men of antique furniture. An effort will made to induce its 
custodians to allow this memento of the illustrious “man 
and Mason” to be placed on exhibition at the Centennial. 


Their Children’s Children.—Dr. Plot, in his Natural 
History of Staffordshire, mentions old Mary Cooper, of. 
King’s Bromley, who lived to see the sixth generation, and 
could have said, “ Rise up, daughter, and go to thy daughter, 
for her daughter’s daughter hath a daughter.” This was 
either an imitation of, or suggested by, a statement made by 
Zuingerus to the effect that a noble matron of the family of 
Dolburus, in the archbishopric of Mentz, could have thus 
spoken to her daughter: “ Daughter, bid thy daughter tell 
her daughter that her daughter’s little daughter is crying.” 
Horace Walpole speaks of an ancient lady whom he visited, 
one Mrs. Godfrey, who had a daughter who had a daughter 
(Lady Waldegrave), who had a son (Lord Waldegrave), 
who had a daughter (Lady Harriet Beard), who had a 
daughter (Countess Dowager of Powis), who had a daughter 
(Lady Clive), who had an infant son! Horace Walpole 
saw all the eight generations at different periods of his life. 
The secret here was—early marriages, one after another. 

Was. 


The Old House at Seventh and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia.—The 77i- Weekly Plain Dealer, Cleveland, 
Ohio, of December 22d, contained the following : 

In 1825 Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Doctor John 
Mease, wrote as follows in regard to the writing of the 
Declaration af Independence: 

“At the time of the writing of that instrument, I lodged in 
the house of Mr. Graaf, a new brick house three stories high, 





of which I rented the second floor, consisting of a parlor and 
bed room, ready furnished. In that parlor I wrote habitually, 
and in it wrote this paper particularly. So far I state from 
written proofs in my possession. The proprietor, Graaf, was 
a young man, son of a German, and then newly married. I 
think he was a bricklayer, and that his house was on the 
south side of Market street, probably between Seventh and 
Eighth streets, and if not the only house in that part of the 
street. I am sure there were few others near it. I had 
some idea it was a corner-house, but no other recollections 
throwing light on the question are worth communication. 

“Tf that old house, or any portion’ of it, is standing, it 
ought to have a prominent place in the Exposition next 
summer.” 

An exhaustive, able communication by Miss Agnes Y. 
M’ Allister, of this city, in the MONTHLY of March last, page 
223, told the whole story of the place where the Declaration 
of Independence was written. The “Old House” still 
stands entire, and we, too, think it should be made to look 
clean and attractive at least, before the visitors to the Cen- 
tennial Exposition commence to come to see the sights of the 
Centennial City, prominent among which that ancient edifice 
must be. It would nct be amiss, also to touch up the old 
Rittenhouse mansion standing at Seventh and Arch streets. 


Joun T. Rose. 


English Ignorance of American Geography.—About 
the most ridiculous instance of inexcusable ignorance of the 
Geography of the United States that I have ever met with, 
occurs in an article on “ Old Violins,” in the last Number 
of Zhe Contemporary Review, by Rev. H. R. Haweis. The 
writer makes the astounding assertion that: 

* Fifteen hundred acres of land in Cincinnati were on 
one occasion given for a Strainer; and, as the city of Pitts- 
burgh is now built upon that land, we may confidently say 
that this has turned out to be the heaviest price ever paid for 
a violin.” J. H. Tasu. 


“I would not live alway,” etc.—I see that the ques- 
tion of the authorship has again been raised, Mr. O. H. 
Harpel, of Cincinnati, having declared that he can prove 
that it was compused and written by Henry Ward, a printer, 


in 1822, This claim in behalf of Ward, is old and was ex- 
ploded years ago, I believe, and I presume there are few 
well-informed critics who douht that Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg 
was the author. Nevertheless, I believe a conclusive state- 
ment of the facts could be obtained, and would prove inter- 
esting to many. Can the MONTHLY, or any of its readers, 
furnish such a statement ? G. T. OAKs. 


ReEPLy.—Unless some of our readers can furnish an origi- 
nal article on the above subject, we shall give in the March 
MONTHLY, an extract from a newspaper which seems to 
establish Dr. Muhlenberg’s authorship. 


Error.—On page 109 of this Number of the MonTHLY, 
the writer states that Godfrey Haga was the “ grandfather 
of Mr. John Jordan, Jr., of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania.” This is a mistake; Mr. Haga’s wife was the 
aunt of Mr. Jordan’s father.—EpirTor. 
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been projected and assigned places 
within the grounds, and we have 
had the accompanying map drawn 
and engraved in the belief that it 
will form a more accurate concep- 
tion of the several localities than a 
new bird’s-eye view could. 


The Women’s Centennial 
Executive Committee.—No 
great enterprise, especially in the 
way of a Fair or Exhibition, should 
be attempted without securing the 
active codperation of the women, 
for it is ever found that any such an 
affair managed without their help is 
lacking in some important particu- 
lar. This is our real opinion, based 
upon critical observation, and, there- 
fore, we were extremely well 
pleased when we learned the active 
interest the women of the United 
States were taking in the great 
Centennial Show. Under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, their 
efforts have been brought into a 
well-organized and_ well-ordered 
system, and the result will prove 
that they are a most important part 
of thé Patriot Celebrators of our 
Nation’s Hundredth Anniversary. 
The Committee consists of the tol- 
lowing ladies, or WOMEN as we pre- 
fer to call the earnest-minded, thor- 
ough-going members of the fair sex 
who are active in this noble work : 

OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
Women’s CENTENNIAL EXECUTIVE 
CoMMITTEE.—Mrs, E. D. Gillespie, 
President; Mrs, John Sanders, 
Vice-President ; Mrs. Frank M. 
Etting, Secretary ; Mrs. S. A. Ir- 
win, Zyreasurer; Mrs. Crawford 
Arnold, Mrs. Buckman, Mrs. James 
C. Biddle, Mrs. Henry Cohen, Mrs. 
Theodore Cuyler, Mrs. John W. 
Forney, Mrs. A. H. Franciscus, 
Miss Elizabeth Gratz, Miss McHen- 
ry, Mrs. Aubrey H. Smith, Mrs. 














The Map.—We have already given illustrated descrip- 
tions of the Centennial Buildings and a Bird’s-Eye View of 
the Grounds, pages 539, 540, 697 and 698, of Vol. V.; but 
since the said view was engraved, many new buildings have 


Matthew Simpson, Mrs. Henry C. 
Townsend, Mrs. Richard P. White, of Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Bion Bradbury, Maine; Mrs. James T. Fields, Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. F. W. Goddard, Rhode Island; Mrs. Worthing- 
ton Hooker, Connecticut; Mrs. W. L. Dayton, New Jersey; , 
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Mrs. Bouligny, District of Columbia; Mrs. C. J. Faulkner, 
West Virginia; Mrs. Jourdain Westmoreland, Georgia; Mrs. | 
Ellen Call Long, Florida; Mrs. M. C. Ludeling, Louisiana ; | 
Mrs. K. S. Mino., Mississippi; Mrs. E. D. Dickinson, Mis- 
souri; Mrs. Edward F. Noyes, Ohio; Mrs. F. R. West, 
Iowa; Mrs. J. R. Thorp, Wisconsin; Mrs. J. M. Crowell, | 
Kansas; Mrs. J. Beveridge, Illinois; Mrs. I. I. Cary, Indi- 

ana; Mrs. S. B. Bowen, Montana; Mrs. Frederick MacCrel- 

lish, California; Mrs. L. C. Hughes, Arizona; Mrs. W, I. 

Hill, Idaho; Mrs. J. M. Washburne, Dakota; Mrs. M. J. 
Young, Texas; Mrs. W. S. Rand, Eastern Kentucky; Mrs. | 
II. C. Caldwell, Arkansas. | 


THE WoMEN’s PAVILION. 


The/Women’s Pavilion, when completed, will be a 
beautiful and artistic ornament to the grounds, and a valua- 
ble addition to the numerous group of Centennial Buildings. 
Mr. Schwarzmann, the architect, has acquitted himself well 
in producing an appropriate structure, not only in respect to 
beauty, but in the more important particular of perfect adap- 
tation to its intended use. 
square feet. 





It covers an area of 30,000 
The plan embraces a nave and transept, each | 
192 feet long by 64 feet wide, terminating at either end in | 
porches 8 feet by 32 feet each; four pavilions, each 48 
feet square, fill the angles formed by the nave and transept. 
The cupola and lantern reach an altitude of go feet from the 
ground; the centre of the main structure has an elevation | 
of 25 feet above the outer walls. Besides the walls, there | 
are four columns to support the roof, cupola, etc. The 
building is of wood. There are reception and toilet rooms | 
attached to the exhibition rooms, 
This elegant edifice was projected by Mrs. Gillespie, | 
especially, and indeed exclusively to display the progress of | 
a hundred years in woman’s handiwork, | 
The entire sum required for the erection, and, we believe, | 
a large portion of what is necessary for the decoration of the | 
Women’s Pavilion, has been already secured, and it will be | 
completed and ready for occupancy in ample time. 


| tive painting is well advanced. 


The Centennial Buildings.—Two years ago the Cen- 


| tennial Board of Finance unconditionally promised the 
| people of the United States that whether aid from outside 


sources were received or not, Philadelphia would carry for- 


| ward the work, and, at least, have all the Exhibition build- 


ings ready by January, 1876, and a stroll through the Cen- 
tennial Grounds shows that the promise of the Board is to 
be fulfilled. Every building designed for exhibits which it 
would be advisable to forward several months in advance, is 
in readiness for the reception of entries, and the other struc- 
tures will be completed long before required. 

Machinery Hall has been ready for occupancy for the past 
six weeks. There is, of course, a 
great deal to be done in the way 
of foundations, etc., but these are 
all to be built by the exhibitors, 
and much of the floor already laid 
will have to be taken up to accom- 
modate late comers, In the centre 
of the transept the Corliss steam 
engine of 1,400 horse-power is be- 
ing set, and the Corliss boiler-house 
is being erected on the south side 
of the building, just east of the 
tank. A machine shop for general 
repairing is also being erected on 
the west side of the tank. The 
shoe-and-leather department is to 
be a separate exhibit, and all the 
machinery pertaining to this branch 
of manufacture will be received in 
the side building, between the hall 
and Elm avenue. Machinery Hall 
possesses architectural beauty in a 
high degree, an unusual simplicity 
and perfection of construction, and 
a rare adaptability for the purpose for which it is intended. 

Horticultural Hall is already in use. The conservatories 
on either side are filled with exhibits; the heating apparatus 
is in working order, and the main part of the building is 
completely finished. Some little painting and other orna- 
mentation remain to be done, bcth outside and inside, but 
this will soon be completed. The ground on the outside is 
being terraced, and around this will be a wide sweep of 
steps. All the outside space has been apportioned to florists 
of.this and other countries, and a much larger space would 
eagerly be taken if it could be obtained. 

The Main Building is so nearly completed that during the 
coming week goods in bond or in original packages will be 
received and stored in the northwest avenue. The decora- 
All the wood ahd iron- 
work, with the exception of a small portion of the centre 
tower, is done. 

The Agricultural Building is in the course of erection, 
and in afew days all the Howe-trusses will be in place. 
The sheeting of the roof and the laying of a floor are mat- 
ters of rapid construction, and, with the large force of men 
on hand, can be finished up in a few days. The northwest 
portion of the hall is under roof, and has been turned over to 
the painters. The architecture of this building is purely 
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American, and, while neither beauty nor strength is sacri- 
ficed, is very economical in construction, 


Representatives of the United States Congress. He has been 
| for several years the Editor of the Hartford Courant. 


Last, but not least, comes Memorial Hall, which will be | 


ready for exhibits long before it will be desirable to forward | 


paintings or statuary. It is completely roofed; the sky-lights 
and the glass in the dome are all set. Many of the rooms 
are plastered and are ready to receive the tiling. 
and heat are introduced, and this will enable the workmen 
to proceed without interruption during the winter. 
In a recent letter to Zhe Nation, 
New York, its Philadelphia ccrres- 
pondent, says: “I have made a 
thorough inspection of the grounds 
and buildings. Fortune favored 
me with a pleasant day, and I had 
the additional advantage of securing 
the kind offices of General: Norton, 
who served as a guide with un- 
wearied patience for many hours, 
Although aware through previous 
experience at Vienna that great 
things can be accomplished by well- 
directed energy, I was not prepared 
for the truly wonderful changes that 
have been wrought at Philadelphia 
within a twelvemonth. It would 
be but a slight exaggeration to say 
that the Exhibition buildings are 
ready now, months ahead of the 
time. Certain it is that they will 
be in readiness to receive goods 
early in February. A cursory 
glance at the grounds and buildings 
ought to convince the most skeptical 
that the managers have labored 
with great wisdom and economy, 
making every dollar yield its full 
return. 


General Joseph Roswell 
Hawley, the President of the Uni- 
ted States Centennial Commission, 
has long hada National reputation 
as a capable and energetic man. 
He seems to be peculiarly adapted 
to everything he attempts; as an 
Editor, a General, a Congressman, 
and a Governor, he has distinguish- 
ed himself, but his fame as a public 
man will hereafter be chiefly based 
upon his successful administration as President of the Com- 
mission. 


of age ; in 1850, he became a practicing attorney in Hartford ; 
he commenced his journalistic career on the Evening Press, 
in 1857. In the late war, he began as a Captain in the First 
Regiment of Connecticut Volunteers, he arose steadily, as the 


result of meritorious services, to the rank of Brigadier and | 


Brevet Major-General. He was Governor of Connecticut in 
1866-67, and has served two or three terms in the House of 


Both gas | 


President of the United States C 


He was born in Richmond County, North Carolina, | 
October 31st, 1826; removed to Connecticut at eleven vears | 


North Carolina and the Centennial.—<I am in- 
| formed,” says a North Carolina correspondent of the New 
York Herald, “ that the Executive Committee of the State 
Agricultural Society will make an effort to comply with the 
suggestion of Mr. A. T. Goshorn, Director General «f the 
| International Exposition, that in the preparation of State 
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| agricultural collections it would be well, in order to secure 
| the best representative specimens, to select from the variety 
of products offered at the different autumnal fairs those most 
| worthy. Such selections will doubtless be made from the 

list of entries at the recent State Fair at Raleigh as will show 
| the country and the world that North Carolina produces 
something more than the ‘tar, pitch, and turpentine’ which 
are generally considered by outsiders as constituting the sum 
total of her staples. As the agricultural department of the 
| great Exhibition will contain, in addition to the customary 
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mammoth vegetables, timber, ii; cereals, prey wild 
and tame, and animal products a wide range of contribution 
is afforded. And there is no doubt that the opportunity thus 
presented will be properly improved, It is a fact worthy of 
remark that North Carolina is the only State in the Union in 
which every article enumerated in the census statistics is pro- 
duced. Her great diversity of soil and climate enables her 
to yield a variety of productions almost endless, embracing 
not only cotton, tobacco, rice, and Indizn corn, but wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, and potatoes, together with all kinds of 
fruits except the tropical, and grapes of every species, fore- 
most of which last is the luscious Scuppernong. The 
Catawba, Lincoln, and Isabella are also natives of this State, 
and are excellent grapes of fine wine-making qualities. 


Interesting Tables.—The following tables speak for 
themselves; they are extracted from a Statement made at 
the banquet given December 19th, to Members of Congress, 
the President of the United States, Members of the Cabinet, 
Justices of the Supreme Court, and other distinguished 
visitors who had come to Philadelphia to see the actual con- 
dition and prospects of the Centennial Buildings, etc. The 
visit was a grand success in every particular. 

Space Covered, 
1851, . , 20 = acres 
New York, 1853, 534 acres 
Paris, 1855, ‘ ‘ 3° = =acres 
London, 1862, ‘ . 24 
Paris, 1867, 


Vienna, 


Cost, 
$1,464,000 
500,000 
4,000,000 
2,300,000 
4,596,763 


London, 


acres 
, 40% acres 
1873, ‘ ‘ 5° acres 9,850,000 
Philadelphia, 1876, ; 60 acres 6,724,350 
List of foreign nations that have acce} sted the invitation 
to take part, with the amounts appropriated for expenses, as 
far as ascertained : 
Great Britain, with Australia and Canada (gold) 


$250,000 
France and Algeria, 


120,000 


Germany, 171,000 


Russia, 
strix ° F 5 
Austria, 75,000 
Italy (Government, $35,00 
merce, $3 3,000) 
Spain, 


. © eiates of Com- 
76,000 
150,009 


Japan, 600,000 


China, 


3elgium, 40,000 
be , 


10,500 
125,000 
44,000 


Denmark (old) 
Sweden, 
Norway, . 
Netherlands 
known) 


1, mount not yet 


(ample provisici 

Portugal, 

Turkey, 

Egypt, 

Brazil, 

Peru, : ‘ 

Bolivia, ; 

Chili. (owner of all good 
all expense 

Hayti, 


; exhibited, and pays 


- ° 
Venezuela ( all expenses, amount unlimited) 
Mexico, . 


“¢ 














sisi 
Nicaragua, 
Persia, 
Liberia, 
Siam, ‘ 
Guide parry Sitenien, 
Honduras, P 
United States of Ciena, 
Hawaii, . P ; . 2 
Argentine Conhoderstion (owner of all goods 
exhibited) ° ° 
Tunis, . 
Orange Free Stat e, 
Total, 36 nations. 

Foreign nations who have erected and will erect buildings - 
Great Britain, .~- . 3 | Egypt, . 
Germany, . Canada, 
Brazil, Australia, 
Sweden, Turkey, 
Japan, © : Morocco, 
Spain, ; , ; | 


Nations, 7 ‘ ‘ : - 2 


‘ ‘i 7 ‘ 60,000 


Buildings, . ‘ . . 4 - 


Space taken by Foreign nations in Exhibition Buildings : 
Total Area of 
Building. Space. 
Main Building, 21.47 12.4 
Art Building (to be increased) . 1.5 over 80 p. c. 
Machinery Hall, : : 14 about 25 p. c. 
Horticultural Hall, ‘ 1.5 1.7 
Agricultural Hall, . . ° 14.15 VA 
STATE BUILDINGs. 
New York, 
Connecticut, 
. Massachusetts, 
Missouri, 
Michigan, Kansas, 
New Jersey, West Virginia, 
Amounts of money subscribed and appropriated towards 
the work: 


Foreign 


Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 


Nevada, 
Wisconsin, 
Iowa, 
Minnesota, 
Arkansas, 


Total stock subscriptions, reliable, 
In which are included : 

New Jersey, . 

Delaware, . 

Connecticut, 

New Hampshire, 

Wilmington, Delaware, 


$2,357,750 


$100,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
sc 
Gifts, concessions, and interest, , 5 
Further receipts from concessions, 
Appropriation by Pennsylvania, 
Appropriation by Philadelphia, 


Making a total of 
Amount still required to prepare for opening 
up to May 10, 1876, ° ° 


$5,187,750 
1,537,100 


Total cost, . $6,724,850 

Of these subscriptions aa appropeiations, ‘sbout go per 
cent. have been furnished by the State of Pennsylvania and 
the city of Philadelphia and their citizens. 

This last table shows that one million and a half of dol- 
lars are still required, and it will be a blot upon our general 
Government, which, no time will wipe out, if Congress fails 
to appropriate the entire amount. 
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Independence Hall and its Restorer.—At a recent 
meeting of the City Council, Common Branch, of Philadel- 
phia, a striking illustration was afforded of the extreme 
littleness of some of the individuals who are sent to that 
body to represent the enlightened and patriotic citizens of 
some of the Wards. A motion was made and carried, to 
strike out of one of the appropriation bills an item of $3,000 
to be expended under the direction of the Committee on 
Restoration of Independence Hall in the prosecution of the 
noble work entrusted to them; in support of the motion, a 
most unjustifiable assault was made upon the Committee, or 
rather upon its efficient Chairman, Frank M. Etting, a gentle- 
man who deserves, and will receive, enduring thanks for 
the grand work he has effected, and he will be recollected 
with gratitude as a true man largely imbued with the patriot- 
spirit of 1776, long after the small-fry politicians who led 
the attack referred to, shall have been forgotten even by his 
kin. The identical politician and his colleagues who voted 
to strike out, would undoubtedly have taken a more favor- 
able view of the matter if Mr. Etting and his Committee 
had asked for $30,000, with a view to dividing the surplus 
among the Aonest members of the Councils. Perhaps Mr. 
Etting has erred in asking, from time to time, only the 
smallest sums that he could legitimately use, and refusing to 
derive any profit himself, or permit others to derive any pro- 
fit, on the sly, from the grand patriotic enterprise to which 
he has devoted himself and much of his private resources. 

The Select Branch, fortunately for the good-name and 
repute of the City, refused its sanction to the contemptible 
striking out, and the item was restored. 

On the 28th of December, Mr. Etting wrote a letter .o a 


| with approbation from my letter to him: ‘As one of the most 


| 


| important means of memorizing histc y, as the best mode of 


| inciting to noble and disinterested action by the contempla- 





member of the Common Council, reviewing the action in | 


that body, and showing the avimus of the assault upon him- 
self. We quote the last two paragraphs, which require no 
comment: 

“Now, I claim that I have contributed dollar for dollar 
with the Councils from the time I first procured the ordi- 
nance to be passed to permit thte work to be done, and I am 
ready 0-day to pay out of my own pocket, the full amount 


tion of results in the way of honor, and certainly the surest 
way of restoring good feeling between the various sections 
of our country, such work—museum founding—cannot be 
regarded by thinking persons as a mere sentimentality.’ ” 


A Step in the Right Direction.—The news columns 
of the daily papers inform us that “ John E. Grant, of New 
York has been sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $500 for publishing and sending through the 
mails a disreputable sheet.” 

Now there are published chiefly in New York, and circu- 
lated throughout the United States, indeed publicly offered 
for sale on the news-stands and in newspaper stores, a num- 
ber of “ disreputable sheets,” some of them positively perni- 
cious in the extreme, working the ruin of thousands, 
especially of the boys and girls and young men and women 
of all parts of our country. Parents who conscientiously 
endeavor to “train up” their offspring “in the way they 
should go,” find themselves thwarted too oftef by these evil 
sheets which find their way into the hands of our children 
despite all our efforts to the contrary. The “ sensational ”’ 
style of literature readily commands interested readers among 
the young, and insidiously destroys all taste for instructive, 
improving reading; even “ harmless,” nondescript trash, in 
the way of “ moral” stories, in time fail to interest the young 
reader who once learned to read “The Boys of New York,” 
“The Boys and Girls of America,” and kindred sheets. The 
taste thus once corrupted demands “ Dime Novels,’ “ The 
Police Gazette,’ “‘ The Police News,” «¢ The Day’s Doings,” 
and like devil-inspired publications, and in due time the young 
man or young woman is fully educated and fitted to figure in 


| the Police Courts, ride in the Prison Vans, aud reside in the 


Jails and Penitentiaries, if not indeed thoroughly qualified 


| for the gallows. 


| growing evil? 


asked for from the City by the Committee of which I am | 


Chairman. 
“I pledge myself by the end of 1876, to raise one hun- 


dred thousand dollars for the perpetual endowment of the | 
old State-House of Pennsylvania as the National Museum, | 


on one condition, that the Councils of Philadelphia, with the 
concurrence of the Executive, relinquish to the American 
Philosophical Society and the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, as trustees for the people of the United States, all the 
right, title, and interest which was acquired by the City in 
1816, at a cost of seventy-five thousand dollars. This would 


Is it not high time for our laws to take cognizance of this 
Cannot the strong hand of the law take hold 
of and suppress these ** disreputable sheets ? ” 


The “Charity” of an Ultra-Liberal Christian 
Paper.—There is a religious newspaper published in New 
York, which is a professed champion of such liberality as is 


| to unite the Christian Church, but its columns often call to 


be an easy method to relieve the City of an immense ex- | 
pense, and would perfect the plan of a National Museum, as | 


to which General John Eaton, the Commissioner of Educa- 


tion of the United States, in his last official report, quotes 


our mind a sarcasm, not rough but strong, once uttered in 
our hearing by an earnest, zealous Christian who has gone 
from the “Church militant” to the “Church triumphant” 
some years ago; he was a man of pronounced views and 
devoted to the Denomination to which he belonged—charita- 
bly willing to believe those who differed from his views were 
just as apt to be true Christians as he knew himself to be, 
but not favorable to impossible schemes to bring about or- 
ganic union in the Christian Church. A good Methodist 
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brother had been for more than forty minutes, during which 
he himself had said nothing, demonstrating the beauties od 
such a union, wherein all should be “of one mind” i 
minor as well as fundamental matters, and had been lucidly 
defining the tenets to be held and taught by this “ heavenly 
society,” as he called the proposed united church; though 
our friend’s tongue had been still, his mind had been busy, 
and at last he quietly replied: “Ah, yes! I see! the Metho- 
dist Church will kindly perform the part of the lean kine of 
Pharaoh’s dream.”” And thus, we opine, it will ever be 
with good and sincere men of all Denominations who favor 
such schemes; each will expect all other Christians to forget 
or ignore their views of truth, and to fall into his own 
Denominational ranks. 

But for an unusually mild specimen paragraph from the 
“liberal”? paper we have referred to; it thus sneers in a late 
issue at one of the sister churches of the great Christian 
family; the quoted words are thus emphasized in the 
original paragraph : 

“The Rev. John Henry Hobart Brown was consecrated 
“bishop” of Fond du Lac in St. John’s “ church” Cohoes, 
December 15th. “My Lord bishop” Potter, presided. 
The sermon was preached by “bishop”? Welles. Several 
other gentlemen called by the Episcopalians “bishops” 
participated in the proceedings.” 


Valley Forge.—A correspondent of Zhe Press, Philadel- 
phia, writes concerning Washington’s camp at Valley Forge: 
“The surroundings are beautiful and striking, as if nature 
desired to perpetuate the remembrance of the event here en- 
acted. The great hill on which the camp was laid out rises 
an enduring monument to those who suffered upon its bleak 
sides such cruel hardships, suffered that they might win for 
us the liberties which we now possess, and trust may go down 
to countless generations of our descendants. On our way 
from the railway station to the site of the camp we pass 
Washington’s headquarters, a substantial stone house in good 
preservation, and thence, after a quarter of mile along the 
road, strike off through open fields, up the hill, and through 
a wood-path to the remains of the century-old breastworks, 
still plainly visible, and remarkable for their distinctness, 
solidity, and height. Descending towards the Chester Val- 

‘ley, on the far side, we presently come upon the larger of the 
two forts, built to command the approach from the road lead- 
ing up from the valley below. The earthwork is very plainly 
marked, and if the old guns were again mounted in the em- 
brasures it would look—save for the trees which have grown 
up inside—almost as it did a hundred years ago, when Wash- 
ington surveyed the ground and ordered its erection. In 
shape the fort is triangular, the apex being towards the base 
of the hill, and the situation is one of great natural strength.” 


The Battle of Trenton.—The ninety-ninth anniversary 
of the battle of Trenton was celebrated in that city by a sham 
fight, in which about 1,000 men, composed of one military 
company and others without uniforms, but supplied with 
arms from the State Arsenal, took part. General Washing- 
ton was personated by Captain Peter Wilkes, and the Hessian 
commander, Colonel Rahl, by Abijah Anderson. Each com- 
mander had his staff, dressed in the uniform of a century ago. 





The troops mustered at their respective quarters shortly after 
7 o’clock in the morning, and commenced to march for the 
various points of attack about one hour afterward. General 
Washington, with his detachment, moved on the city from the 
north at half past g o’clock, driving in the Hessian pickets and 
proceeding through the centre of the city, keeping up a brisk 
fire in the meanwhile. The Hessians retreated toward the 
Assinpink Creek before the advance of Washington, where 
their retreat was cut off by another detachment of the Conti- 
nentals, and they were compelled to surrender. While the 
firing was going on, the streets along the route of the battle 
were jammed with people, and the housetops, windows, and 
porches were occupied by enthusiastic crowds. 

Thousands of strangers witnessed the display, and all 
seemed highly entertained. As soon as the battle was over 
the troops were regaled with refreshments bounteously sup- 
plied by the citizens. In the afternoon a mass meeting was 
held in Taylor Hall, where speeches were made by a number 
of distinguished Jerseymen. 


King Kalakaua’s Late Visit.—Among the interesting 
documents laid on the Clerk’s desk in the Senate, is a com- 
munication from the Secretary of State presenting a bill of 
expenses for the entertainment of King Kalakaua in this 
country last winter. The items read as follows: 

Arlington Hotel, Washington, 
Captain G. W. Temple and suit, 


expenses, 


trav elling 
: 19 60 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company (epecial om) 00 
Boston and Providence Railroad Company, 
Spencer House, Niagara Falls, 
Gates’ sleeping-car line, . 
Boston and Albany Railroad, . ‘ . 
John A. Drake, Grand Pacific Hotel, Cileigs, 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
Grand Central Hotel, Omaha, ‘ é 
J. E. Markel, Omaha, commissary supplies, 
Pullman Pacific Palace Car Company, . . 
Bank-note Company, engraving reception cards, 
W. Kurtz, photographs presented to King, 
Union Pacific Railroad Comany, 
Central Hotel, San Francisco, . 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
Hoyt photographs for King, . 


$3,473 50 


sec 


ee) 
890 
250 
. 30 

3.378 

1,649 
° * 8,109 
. 32 


$19,979 96 


Total, 


Prison Reform.—The Lvening Mail, New York, says: 
“The Assembly Committee investigating the subject of crime 
in this city had before it Mr. Sinclair Tousey, chairman of the 


Executive Committee of the Prison Association. He advised 
a more sytematic process of instructing convicts in mechani- 
cal industries; adverted to the tendency of tramps to become 
criminals, and coincides with the opinion that the bestow- 
ment of charity upon the bummer serves to invite the shiftless 
to our city and to the prison cell. He would arrest every 
one found begging in the streets, investigate their cases, and 
if homeless, give them work, with board and possibly a small 
sum of money as remuneration. If they were really sick he 
would send them to the hospital and take care of them.” 
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France.—The present Government appears to have some 
elements of stability not fully evident to non-French eyes. 
Perkaps no very large number of persons outside of that 
country anticipated at its beginning that it would maintain 
itself for any considerable time. Some recent votes in the 
National Assembly show that it has strength still, while they 
betray an apparent incertitude as to the future. The Govern- 
ment has carried its new press bill without any material alte- 
ration. The much-disputed question, whether the state of 
siege in which several departments and some large cities were 
placed nearly five years ago, should continue, was decided in 
accordance with the views of the Government on a proposal 
from the Opposition that it should be abolished. The vote 
was 377 to 329. The Government then submitted, in a series 
of separate motions, that Paris, Versailles, Lyons, and Mar- 
seilles should each be continued in a state of siege, which 
means under military law, which is very stringent; in each 
instance the Government proposal was adopted by a large 
majority. In the case of Paris the vote was 381 for and 273 
against continuing that great city under military law. In Lyons 
and Marseilles public opinion is ultra-Republican, as it has 
largely been since the first revolution broke out in 1789, 
Paris is strongly Republican also, There seems only a single 
reason why Versailles should be continued in a state of siege, 
and that is because it is a mere suburb of Paris. The Na- 
tional Assembly holds its sessions there under military pro- 
tection, which may be another reason. 


The Population of Ireland.—The return of the Irish 
census of Ireland, taken in April, 1871, has at last been 
made public. It gives the population of Ireland at 5,400,000 
persons. In 1826 it was nearly 8,000,000. Ever since 
April, 1871, though there has been a considerable falling off 
in the immigration to the United States, and the recruiting 
for the army has notoriously dwindled very low, the popula- 
tion of Ireland has kept on the decline. Now, at the close 
of 1875, it is 100,000 Zess than it was in the spring of 1871. 
All that the English papers have to say about this is that, 
besides a large number of Irish scattered all over the world at 
large, there are half a million in England and Wales, and a 
large number in Scotland, besides a large Hibernian popula- 
tion in Australia. This may be so, but this crowd of “Irish 
emigrants left their native land years and years defore the 
census of 1871. 


Relative Size of a Car-Load of Various Commodi- 
ties.—As a general rule a car load consists of 20,000 pounds 
or 70 barrels of salt, 70 of lime, 70 of flour, 60 of whiskey, 
200 sacks of flour, 7 cords of hard wood, 7 of soft wood, 18 
to 20 head of cattle, 50 to 60 head of hogs, 80 to 100 head of 
sheep, 9,000 feet of solid boards, 17,000 feet of siding, 
13,000 feet of flooring, 40,000 shingles, one-half less of hard 
lumber, one-fourth less of green lumber, one-tenth less of 
joists, scantling, and all other large timber, 340 bushels of 
wheat, 360 of corn, 680 of oats, 400 of barley, 360 of flaxseed, 


360 of apples, 430 of Irish potatoes, 356 of sweet potatoes, 
1,000 bushels of bran. 


Coal in Colorado.—Says the Denver Zimes: “The fact 
that the Denver and Rio Grande extension is to be pushed 





on to the coal fields is an indication that these fields are valu- 
able. The existence in Southern Colorado of 4idney ove in 
great quantities renders it extremely important that coal 
should be found. Prospecting has disclosed that it exists in 
large quantities in Cucharas Valley. The value of these de- 
posits can hardly be overestimated. It is, without exception, 
the best coal in the western half of the continent, and upon 
the completion of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road will replace that of the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys. 


A Rich Specimen of Trashy Editorial.—The Saz 
Francisco Post gets off the following nonsense in a late edi- 
torial : 

“« There has always been a party in the United States doubt- 
ful of the virtue of republican government, hopeful of its 
failure, and secretly, if not openly, laboring for the establish- 
ment of a monarchy upon the ruins of the Republic. The 
leaders have not been and are not now dishonest men. They 
are simply unbelievers in a ‘government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.’ Old John Adams was one of 
them, and Alexander Hamilton another, Every thoughtful 
man knows that it would be much easier to elect Grant a 
fourth and a fifth time, or even to give him a life-estate in 
the Presidency, than it will be to elect him toa third term.” 


Too Much Law.—The Richmond Whig, in a recent 
editorial paragraph, says: ‘ Some people complain that our 
legislators don’t work fast enough—that they waste their 
time in debate, or meet and adjourn without accomplishing 
anything. Now, this should be a source of gratification, 
The great thing to be avoided is doing too much, The fear 
is that in their zeal and anxiety they may overdo the thing, 
and give us too much legislation—and too much law is a 
great deal worse than too little, unless it is more than ordi- 
narily good in quality.” 


The Old “ Constitution.”—As many of our readers are 
aware, it is proposed to have the old “Constitution” tho- 
roughly repaired and refitted, as nearly as can be, in her old- 
time style, for the great Centennial, when she is to be fully 
equipped, officered and manned, and thus to form one of the 
grand attractions of the “ big show.” She was placed upon 
the stocks on the 3oth of December. At half past 11 o’clock, 
after elaborate preparation, the vessel made a slide, causing 
a shout of “ There she goes !”’ to go up from those assembled. 
After moving along smoothly about half her length, she 
stuck, causing considerable delay. The difficulty was finally 
overcome, and the famous vessel was firmly settled on her 
dock. The work upon her is to be under the direction of 
Naval Constructor Hart, whose grandfather was her original 
builder, and whose father superintended the rebuilding in 
1813. 


A New Idea in Swindling.—Charles A. Delagardiere, 
formerly a teacher in the schools at Boston, has been arrested 
for swindling about fifty persons whom he had induced to 
join a bogus Masonic lodge. He had pocketed all the fees, 
and was detected only by his peculiar method of initiation. 
He had relied on his victims’ ignorance of Masonic laws to 
carry out his scheme. 
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The Milwaukee Iron Works annually consume 60,000 
tons bituminous coal, 7,300 tons anthracite coal, 50,000 tons 
coke, 28,000 tons Iron Ridge and similar ore, 18,500 tons 
Lake Superior ore, 22,000 tons limestone; and they yield a 
product of 33,000 tons pig iron, 44,000 tons rail, 15,000 
tons merchant iron, 9,000 tons fish plates, and 2,400 tons 
car links and pins. 


Louisiana Crops.—The orange crop of Louisiana this 
year exceeds any crop ever raised in the State. They are 
not only abundant on the trees, but the number of trees now 
in bearing far surpasses all former years. Not only small 
orchards have been added to, but many large orchards have 
been planted and are now just fruiting for the first time. 
The rice crop of Louisiana amounted to only 3,000 barrels 
in 1866, and from that sum it has steadily increased. The 
yield this year will doubtless reach 200,000 barrels. One 
planter in the parishes of St. Bernard and Plaquemine has 
2,500 acres in rice. The culture of this profitable crop will 
be extended next year to the Red River bottom lands. 


A funny story is told of two Vermont farmers who are 
not Grangers. They induced their wives to join and report 
before they would commit themselves. Now, when they 
Two blackballs greet every application. 
Meanwhile the wives go regularly and triumphantly to every 
Grange meeting, and the men stay at home to mind the 
babies. 


will, they canrot. 


Public and Private Extravagance.—The following 
we clip from an excellent editorial leader in a late number 
of the Baltimore American: “In the present depressed 
state of our industries and commercia! life—when we are 
looking for better times, and calculating on what will 
soonest and most effectually bring them about—there is one 
subject that deserves a large share of attention, and that is— 
individual economy. It cannot be denied that no cause has 
so much contributed to bring about hard times as our general 
extravagance, both public and private, and nothing will so 
much aid to relieve them as to remove the cause.” 


Iron Horses.—The whole number of locomotives in the 
world is estimated at fifty thousand, of which nearly fifteen 
thousand are in the United States, and nearly eleven thou- 
sand in Great Britain. The aggregate horse power is estima- 
ted at ten millions, and all the engines in use—locomotive, 
marine and stationary—are supposed to aggregate fourteen 
millions horse-power. 


The Russian World announces the formation in St. 
Petersburg of a society of ladies, who have renounced the 
use of silk dresses and every other kind of expensive attire, 
in order to employ the money so saved in the education of 
poor crphans. 


The House of Stuart.—The ex-Duke Francis V., of 
Modena, who died recently, was the heir of the Stuarts. 
His mother was the eldest daughter and heiress of Victor 
Emmanuel I, the last King of Sardinia of the elder branch, 








and thus heiress of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans and daugh- 
ter of Charles I. who left issue, Anna Maria, married to 
Victor Amadeus II., Duke of Savoy and King of Sardinia. 
Thus the house of Stuart would be extinct were it not that 
the late Duke of Modena left a daughter married to the Arch- 
duke Ludwig of Bavaria. 


Christians in India.—The latest census returns show 
that there are not quite 900,000 Christians in India, or less 
than one in 200 of the population. Of these some 250,000 
are of European descent. They number 534,000 in Madras, 
including 416,000 Roman Catholics ; 126,000 in Bombay, of 
whom 83,000 are Roman Catholics ; 90,000 in Bengal ; 3,000 
in Calcutta, 26,000 in Mysore, 2,400 in Coorg, 900 in Berar, 
52,000 in British Burmah. There are also settlements of 
13,673 “ Nazaranies,”’ or Nestorians, in Cochin, Travancore, 
and Malabar, and about 3,700 “ Brahmin,” and perhaps 3,000 
Kshatriga Christians in Madras. 


A Boston family has a remarkably intelligent parrot, 
which repeats nearly everything it hears, and which some 
bad boys have taught to swear awfully. It finally did little 
talking, except of a profane character, and, to cure its pro- 
pensity, was repeatedly soused in cold water and placed near 
the stove to dry. During a recent storm some chickens, 
which had beecome very wet and chilled, were brought into 
the house and put by the stove to revive them. It so hap- 
pened that the parrot had just been ducked himself, and, 
after surveying the chickens for some time, he cried out in 
oracular tones: “ Little d—d fools been swearing !”’ 


Dangerous Playthings.—The following excellent para- 
graph is from Zhe Scientific American: “ Another factory 
for the manufacture of toy torpedoes has exploded. The 
circumstances of the disaster are of no moment to any one 
except the unfortunate victims, and the owner, who is fortu- 
nate in escaping similar mutilation. Notwithstanding the 
average boy’s devotion to snap and bang, it may be questioned 
whether the pleasure afforded by playthings of the explosive 
sort is anything like a sufficient recompense for the risk 
attending their production, storage, and use. It has been 
suggested that the sale of such things should be prohibited and 
their possession made punishable by fine. The suggestion is 
sensible and timely. The Centennial year, with its intensi- 
fications of Fourth of July fervor, is upon us, and the popular 
demand for fireworks threatens to be excessive. It would be 
a good thing for the country at the beginning of its second 
century to put away such childish things, and adopt a less 
dangerous mode of manifesting the spirit of jubilation, 
political or other. Surely our inventors ought to be able to 
devise a simple contrivance to serve as a substitute. It is 
worth trying for, as a public benefaction as well as for the 
millions that are in it.” 


The gallant secretary of a life insurance company, being 
in command of a platoon during the late unpleasantness at 
New Orleans, struck up the gun of one of his men about to 
fire on a stafi-officer, with the exclamation, “ Hold! don’t 
shoot at him. We've got a policy on him.” 
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A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania, including Fairmount, the Wissahickon, 
and other Romantic Localities, with the Cities and Land- 
scapes of the State: A Pictorial Representation of Scenery, 
Architecture, Life, Manners and Character. Edited by 
EDWARD STRAHAN. Jilustrated with Engravings by 
Lauderbach, from Designs by Thomas Moran, F. O. C. 
Darley, F. D.Woodward, Fames Hamilton, F. B. Schell, 
EL. B. Bensell, W. L. Sheppard, and other eminent artists. 
Philadelphia; Allen, Lane & Scott, and F W. Lau- 
derbach, 233 South Fifth Street. 

We can add nothing to our former words of unmingled 
praise of this great work. ‘“ Part Eight” is perfectly charm- 
ing in every respect—the illustrations and the letter-press are 
admirable and the execution faultless. ‘The Delaware’? is 
still the theme of the poet-editor and of the artists. The 
first engraving shows “[The] City Ice Boat” fulfilling its 
important mission; the second is called “Chester,” but 
shows less of that beautifnl and thriving suburban city than 
of the busy enterprise which give it character and augment 
its prosperity and importance; the third represents.‘ Colliers 
loading at Port Richmond; the fourth is a picturesque scene 
on “Pennypack Creek;’’ the fifth a fine view of “[The] 
Delaware Water Gap;’’ the sixth an excellent picture of 
“(The] High Falls, Dingman’s Creek ;” the seventh shows 
“{The] Eddy at Newman’s, Dingman’s Ferry.” This 
closes the chapter on “ The Delaware,” and the next chapter 
treats of “ Phases of Social Life,’’ and the first illustration of 
this important subject is a “Scene on St. Mary Street;” 
then we have a “Soup House Exterior,” and a ‘‘ Soup 
House Interior ;’’ and two striking pictures of “[The] Bed- 
ford Street Mission ’’ close a handsome and most interesting 
“Part.” 


Brief Account of Murders by the Indians, and ‘the 
Cause thereof, in Northampton County, Pennsylvania, 
Octobe? 8th, 1763. By Joseru J. MICKLEY. 

This is a neat little pamphlet of thirty-seven pages, and 
one of the most readable publications of its kind we have 
ever read; it is full of thrilling interest, and the name of its 
author is ample guarantee that it is exactly accurate in every 
word, We unhesitatingly commend it to those interested in 
the early history of our country. It may be procured of the 
author by addressing him, in care of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. : 


Hand-Book of the Centennial Grounds and of Fair- 
mount Park. Where te Go and What to See. Phila- 
delphia: Fohn E. Potter & Co. 

This is a complete guide to the Centennial Grounds and 
Buildings and to the Park, though small and low-priced. 
The compiler has evidently been very careful, and has shown 
more judgment than those who get up such bools usually 





exercise. Besides an admirable “Plan” or Map of the 
Grounds, and a handsome engraving of each of the Build- 
ings, there are pictorial representations of the Women’s 
Pavilion, the Witherspoon Monument, the Centennial Foun- 


tain, and numerous appropriate pictures of interesting struc- 
tures and scenes in the Park. 


Mr. Longfellow declines the invitation to deliver the 
Centennial poem in Philadelphia, on the Fourth of July, and 
the committee of arrangements have not yet found a substi- 
tute forhim. Professor Lowell, J. G. Whittier, Walt White- 
man, and Joaquin Miller have been suggested, and there are 
Bryant, Saxe, Stoddard, Bayard Taylor, and Stedman, to fall 
back upon. But our stock of poets who can recite their 
verses in public is very soon exhausted. Dr. Holmes is 
always ready, and he reads better than any of them. 


The “Stonewall” Jackson Statue.—The Rev. Dr. 
Hoge, of Richmond, Virginia, writes to Zhe London Tele- 
graph repelling the idea of Zhe London Times that the 
English gift of a statue to Stonewall Jackson would be mis- 
understood in the United States. He says the celebration 
had no political significance whatever, and produced no 
political effect, quotes from the Zridzne to show how cor- 
rectly it was appreciated at the North, and insists that the 
London Times had entireiy mistaken the design and spirit of 
the demonstration. Dr. Hoge was the orator of the day. 


Carlyle.—The following is the substance of a letter re- 
ceived by one of the subscribers to the address, and medal 
presented to Mr. Thomas Carlyle on his 8oth birthday : 
“This of the medal and formal address of friends was an 
altogether unexpected event, to be received as a conspicuous 
and peculiar honor, without example hitherto anywhere in 
my life. °. . . Toyou . - I address my thankful 
acknowledgements, which surely are deep and sincere, and 
will beg you to convey the same to all the kind friends so 
beautifully concerned in it. Let no one of you be other than 
assured that the beautiful transaction, in result, management, 
and intention, was altogether gratifying, welcome, and hon- 
orable to me, and that I cordially thank one and all of you 
for what you have been pleased to do. Your fine and noble 
gift shall remain among my precious possessions, and be the 
symbol to me of something still more golden than itself, on 
the part of my many dear and too generous friends, so long 
as I continue in this world. Yours and theirs from the 
heart. T. CARLYLE. 


The Late Vice-President Wilson’s Work on the 
“ Rise and Fall of the Slave Power,” which he lived to com- 
plete with the exception of three or four chapters, will be 
finished immediately and put to press by his private secretary, 
the Rev. Samuel Hunt, of Natick. 
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The Art Exhibit of England at the Centennial.— 
The Anglo-American: Times, which has taken considerable 
interest in the great American Centennial, says: “ Queen 
Victoria will send twenty pictures to the Philadelphia Exhi- 
bition. Probably her majesty may increase the number of 
articles for exhibition from her vast art collections; and it is 
to be hoped the Queen will gratify the millions who entertain 
for her Majesty so warm a feeling of respect by becoming the 
leading exhibitor in point of value, as well as’in rank. At 
the Royal Academy the pictures are being selected, and it 
has been decided at Burlington House that each R. A. can 
send two, and each A. R. A. can send one.” As there are 
forty-two Academicians and twenty Associates, a large num- 
ber of pictures may be expected from the Royal Academy of 
England alone. Similar institutions in Edinburgh and 
Dublin may also be willing to have the productions of their 
members thus favorably brought before the notice of the 
American public, 


Discoveries Under Rome.—Archeologists will be in- 
terested in the announcement of the very recent discovery of 
another portion of the Servian walls of Rome under the 
casino of the Antinelli Villa, on the Quirinal which has just 
been demolished to make room for the new main street, enti- 
tled Via Nazionale, at its intersection with the Via del 
Quirinale, opposite the Church of Santa Caterina da Siena 
lt is constructed of massive blocks of tufo, like the agger, 
and apparently owes its nearly perfect state of preservation to 
the circumstances of its having been built upon towards the 
end of the first century of the Christian era, 


The Cuneiform Fragments.—Copies of the text of the 
fragments of the newly-discovered cuneiform tablets which 
contains the Chaldean account of the Creation are being 
made by the Society of Biblical Archaeology. They will be 
published in the next volume of the Zransactions of the 
Society. 


American Appreciation of Art.— Zhe Independent in a 


late issue discourses thus: ‘ The market price of paintings, 
or of any other works of art, are no kind of criterion of their 
true value. If it were, the public might think that the pictures 
sold on Tuesday of last week for the benefit of the National 
Academy of Design were a collection of very poor trash, 
indeed, ‘They were mostly contributions by the members of 
the Academy, and the receipts of the sale were to be applied 
toward the liquidation of the debt of $35,000 by which the 
institution is embarrassed. Very few of the pictures sold 
brought more than a hundred dollars, and one of them, by an 
academician, sold for $9. The highest price which any 
painting brought was $260, the subject being a sea beach by 
W. T. Richards; the next highest price was $255 for the 
portrait of an old man by Eastman Johnson. There were 
seventy pictures sold at an average price of forty dollars. It 
may be some comfort to the artists whose works were so 
cheaply distributed among the “ art-patrons”’ of the Empire 
City, to know that a water-painting by David Roberts was 
recently bought by a Liverpool collector for £4,000 sterling, 
which was once offered at an exhibition in Liverpool by the 
artist at £40, without finding a purchaser.” 





President Potter, of Union College, says that the 
hypothesis of evolution presents no necessary conflict with 
Christian theology. President M’Cosh has said pretty much 
the same thing; and so say a great many Christian teachers, 
of whom not a few accept the Development theory. But 
some of our religious exchanges absolutely deny that 
Christianity and Development can be harmonized. One of 
them says: 

“©The Spencerian theory cannot be reconciled with the 
existing theology—the theology of the New Testament. If 
Spencer’s hypothesis is right, man never fell from a state of 
innocence and holiness into one of sinfulness, and the scene 
on Calvary was an accidental tragedy, without purpose or 
significance.” 

That depends. If the Darwinian theory is true, and even 
if it should be applied to the gradual development of the 
mind as well as of the body, it does not follow that 
there never was a miracle, or that Christ was not born of a 
virgin, or that he did not suffer for the redemption of the 
world. It might overthrow some theories as to the way we 
get to be guilty of our progenitor’s first sin, and might make 
the story of his fall less important, or even a mere parable; 
but that is the opinion of orthodox theological instructors 
already. All the specifications quoted above would still 
stand. Man has fallen into a state of sin and is guilty for it. 
and the scene on Calvary is no * accidental tragedy.” 


A new portrait painter has been developed in Manchester, 
England, who must have sprung into very sudden celebrity, 
for he is said to have lately declined sittings from the Duke 
of Devonshire and the Bishop of London, on account of his 
many engagements. An English artist who declines to 
paint a duke and a bishop must be in very great demand 
among the wealthy classes. The name of this fortunate 
artist is Walter Ouless; he is but twenty-six years old, and 
he received the gold medal and £25 from the council of the 
late exhibition in Manchester. 


We were in error in mentioning Mr. Kingsland as the 
wealthy old citizen of New York who proposed giving five 
or six millions of dollars to endow a college of music in this 
city. The name of the benevolent and musical millionaire, 
it appears, is Wood—Mr. Samuel Wood—a retired grocer. 
And though the exact amount of his munificent gift is not 
known, it is understood that it will be over two millions of 
dollars. A wealthy Bostonian, it is reported, will add some- 
thing considerable to Mr. Wood’s gift.— 7he Jndependent. 


The small painting by Detaille, called “ The Passing 
Regiment,” has been purchased for the Corcoran Art Gallery 
in Washington, at a cost of 25,000 francs, which is nearly 
double the sum brought by the seventy paintings by members 
of our National Academy of Design, and sold for the benefit 
of the Academy recently 


An original portrait of Washington, painted from life by 
Savage in 1793, is on exhibition in Boston. Two others, 
taken previous to this by the same artist, are in existence. 
Charles Francis Adams has one, and Harvard College the 
other, 
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Everyday Science.—A thin film of tin may be applied 
to iron wire, to give the same the appearance of silver. The 
wire is first placed in hydrochloric acid, in which is sus- 
pended a piece of zinc. It is afterward placed in contact 
with a strip of zinc in a bath of tartaric acid, 2 parts 
dissolved in water 100 parts, to which are added tin salt 3 
parts and soda 3 parts. The wire should remain for two 
hours in this bath, and then be polished. 

RELATIVE STRENGTH OF SupsTANCEs.—The following 
will give a good idea of the relative strength of various sub- 
stances: Made from the best steel, a rod 1 inch in diameter 
will sustain, before breaking, 9,000 pounds; soft steel, 7,000 
pounds; iron wire, 6,000 pounds; good iron, 4,000 pounds ; 
inferior bar iron, 2,000 pounds; cast-iron, 1,000 to 3,000 
pounds; copper wire, 3,000 pounds; silver, 2,000 pounds; 
gold, 2,500 pounds; tin, 300 pounds; cast zinc, 160 pounds ; 
cast lead, 50 pounds; milled lead, 200 pounds; box or locust 
wood, 1,200 pounds, toughest ash, 1,000 pounds; elm, 800 
pounds; beech, cedar, white oak, pitch pine, 600 pounds; 
chestnut and maple, 650 pounds; poplar, 400 pounds. 

AN EASY WAY to drive screws into hard wood is to file a 
flat about one-quarter of an inch long on the side of the 
screw, beginning at the point. This cuts the wood and forms 
a thread in the same way that a tapdoes. The screw fol- 
lows, and holds well. 

AQUAFORTIS, applied to the surface of steel, produces a 
black spot; on iron, the metal remains clean. 

MILK Dier.—“I find by experience,’ says Dr. E. N. 
Chapman, “that lime-water and milk is not only food and 
medicine at an early period of life, but also at a later, when, as 
in the case of infants, the functions of digestion and assimi- 
lation have been seriously impaired. A stomach taxed by 
gluttony, irritated by improper food, inflamed by alcohol, en- 
feebled by disease, or otherwise unfitted for its duties, as is 
shown by the various symptoms attendant upon indigestion, 
dyspepsia, diarrhoea, dysentery, and fever, will resunie its 
work, and do it energetically, on an exclusive diet of lime- 
water and milk.” A goblet of cow’s milk to four table- 
spoonfuls of lime-water are the usual and better proportions. 


Coloring Apples.—The Sacramento Record says: “ Mr. 
Charles Caine, who owns an extensive orchard near San 
José, has a method of giving to red, striped and yellow apples 
a high coloring. The fruit is picked and laid upon the 
ground in long, flat piles, under the half shades of the trees. 
It is desirable to give them as much sunlight as they will 
bear without sunburning. In two or three weeks the apples 
on top will be richly colored. These are removed, boxed, 
and sent to market, and the next Jayer exposed to the sun. 
His apples thus colored, especially the Baldwin, Smith’s 
Cider and Spitzinburgs, challenge the admiration of all who 
see them. By this process apples that, when picked from 
the trees, were almost without color, will become brilliant as 
the reddest apple on the tree, and equally as fine as the best.” 





A Discovery About Corn.—The Western Rural tells 
of a man who plants, two or three weeks after the crop is 
planted, a new hill of corn every fifteenth row, each way. 
And this is the reason: If the weather becomes dry after the 
filling time, the silk and tassels both become dry and dead, 
In this condition, if it should become seasonable, the silk re- 
vives and renews its growth, but the tassels do not recover. 
Then, for the want of pollen, the new silk is unable to fill 
the office for which it was designed. The pollen from the 
replanted corn is then ready to supply silk, and the filling is 
completed. He says nearly all the abortive ears, so common 
in all corn crops, are caused by the want of pollen, and he 
has known ears to double their size in this filling. 


A Fish Magnet.—lIn the Paris International Maritime 
Exhibition there is a small object deserving of notice. It is 
a platinum wire placed in a bottle and ignited by electricity 
from a bichromate battery. It is intended to be immersed in 
the sea, and the light emanating from it is said to attract an 
immense number of fishes. Experiments have been tried 
lately on the coast of the Cétes du Nord department with a 
fishing boat, and have proved very satisfactory, on a bank of 
sardines, The glass must be green or black, otherwise the 
fish are frightened by the glare and do not follow the subma- 
rine light, 


Salmon Culture in California.—Forty-eight thousand 
salmon spawn have been sent by express from California to 
the Westport (Connecticut) Trout Association for propaga- 
tion, on which the express charges alone were $340. These 
spawn are to be hatched and distributed to various parts of 
the State, and from the great success of this association in 
hatching and raising trout, we may expect to see the trout 
brooks filled with young salmon before long. The highest 
praise is awarded to the Westport Association by the State 
Commissioners for their unbounded success.—Rod and Gun. 


The Mississippi.—Captain Eads, of the United States 
Engineers, has had compiled the following interesting and 
scientific data concerning the Mississippi River, in the im- 
provement of which he is at present engaged: 1. Quantity 
of water discharged by the river annually, 14,883,360,636,880 
cubic feet. 2. Quantity of sediment discharged annually, 
28,188,083,892 cubic feet. 3. Area of the delta of the river, 
13,000 square miles. 4. Depth of the delta, 1,056 feet. 
5. The delta therefore contains 400,378,429,440,000 cubic 
feet, or 2,720 cubic miles, 6. It would require for the forma- 
tion of one cubic mile of delta, five years and eighty-one days. 
7- For the formation of one square mile, cf the depth of 
1,056 feet, one year and sixteen and one-fifth days. 8. For 
the formation of the delta, 14,268 4-5 years. 9. The valley 
of the Mississippi, from Cape Girardeau to the delta, is esti- 
mated to contain 16,000 square miles of 150 feet depth. It 


therefore contains 66,980,160,000,000 cubic feet or 45434 
cubic miles. 
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Pneumatic Street Cars.—A trial of a new tramway 
motor came off lately on the lines of the Vale of Clyde 
Tramways Company at Govan, Scotland. The car, having 
been charged with the necessary quantity of compressed air, 
was made to take its trip among the ordinary cars running 
from Govan to Paisley Road Toll. Experiments were made 
to test the power of the machine for slowing, stopping to 
take up passengers, etc., and it appeared to be under the 
most perfect control. The noise was scarcely perceptible, 
while horses alongside did not seem to recognize the car as 
anything unsightly, or to be feared. Mr. Moncrieff was 
accompanied by the chairman and directors of the Vale of 
Clyde Tramways Company. ‘The result of the trial was to 
impress all present with the complete success of the inven- 
tion, und its adaptability to tramway purposes. 


Remarkable Bird.—The London Daily News publishes 
an interesting letter from Mr. Smithurst, the engineer of the 
steamer which made the voyage up the newly discovered 
Baxter River, New Guinea, The river seems to be a mag- 
nificent one, and could evidently, says Mature, be made 
navigable to a considerable distance inland. The exploring 
party found the banks to consist mainly of mangrove 
swamps, though, near the end of the journey, high clay 
banks with eucalyptus globulus were found. Scarcely any 
natives were seen, though there were frequent signs of their 
being about. Mr. Smithurst refers to a very remarkable 








bird, which, so far as we know, has not hitherto been de- 
scribed. The natives state that it can fly away with a dugong, 
a kangaroo, or a large turtle. Mr. Smithurst states he saw 
and shot at a specimen of this wonderful animal, and that 
“the noise caused by the flapping of wings resembled the 
sound of a locomotive pulling a long train very slowly.” 
He states that “it appeared to be about sixteen or eighteen 
feet across the wings as it flew, the body dark brown, the 
breast white, neck long, and beak long and straight.” In 
the stiff clay of the river bank, Mr. Smithurst states that he 
saw the footprints of some large animal, which he “took to 
‘be a buffalo or wild ox,” but he saw no other traces of the 
animal. These statements are very wonderful, and before 
giving credence to them we had better await the publication 
of the official account of the voyage. 


Alleged New Cereal.—A new cereal has been grown 
in the State of Oregon, and thus far no one has been able to 
classify it; for while it bears 2 general resemblance to wheat, 
yet its stalk, mode of growth, and heavy filaments cause it 
to be taken for rye or barley by the most experienced farmers. 
The grain was originally discovered in the stomach of a wild 
goose, by a farmer. From seven to ten stalks spring from 
one root, and attain a height, when ripe, of four and a half 
to five feet. They are very thin, compact, of a bright straw 
color, and extremely hard, as if they contain a large quantity 
of silex. 
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Rev. Henry Boehm.—This venerable preacher, better 
known as Father Boehm, and renowned as the oldest prea- 
cher of the Methodist Church in this country, and probably 
in the world, died on December 2ist, 1875, at the home of 
his granddaughter, near Richmond, Staten Island. He was 
seized with illness on the 12th of December, while attempt- 
ing to preach in the Village Church, at Richmond, Staten 
Island. Medical attendance was unavailing, and he sank 
gradually. During the past year he has frequently prophe- 
sied that this would be his last in the journey here below. 
He passed away so peacefully, that his two daughters, who 
were at his bedside, were unaware that their beloved father 
had yielded up his breath to that God whom he had 
served so faithfully for three-quarters of a century. 

Fafher Boehm was born in Conestoga (now Pequea) 
township, Lancaster county, in this State, June 8, 1775, only 
seven years after the first Methodist Church was erected in 
America, and nearly a year “before the Republic’s birth, 
His father, Martin Boehm, son of a clergyman, was first a 
Mennonite preacher and afterwards became prominent in 
the organization of the United Brethren Church. Henry 
was instucted at an early age in the German language, and 
was carefully nurtured in religious training. In 1796 there 
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chapel (still known as Boehm’s Meeting-house), which is 
familiar to all who have frequent occasion to pass along the 
Lancaster and Port Deposit public road. This old place of 
worship in the early days of the church, was a centre of 
religious influence, the quarterly meetings held there attract- 
ing people from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other more 
remote points. It was at one of these meetings, held in 1798, 
that Henry Boehm was converted, and shortly after the expira- 
tion of his probation he was appointed a class-leader. In 1800 
he first attended a Methodist conference, and shortly after- 
wards began his labors as an itinerent Methodist preacher. 

In 1802 he was appointed to Kent circuit, the oldest of the 
Philadelphia conference, and remained there until he was as- 
signed to one in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

He was nearly a man when Washington was President, and 
cast his first vote for John Adams in 1796. Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton, the Adamses, Madison, and Monroe were among his 
familiar recollections, and as to Jackson, Clay, and Webster, 
they were youngsters belonging to later generation. He was 
a member of the General Conference of 1832, and that of 
1844, when the Church South seceded. He afterward ac- 
quired a home on Staten Island, where his wife died, and in 
1842 obtained a supernumerary relation in the New Jersey 


had been erected on the Boehm homsetead the Methodist | Conferenee, which he has held for over thirty years. 
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Potter’s Comiplete Bible Encyclopedia; a Universal 
Treasury of Religious Knowledge, embracing, in one con- 
secutive alphabetical order, a Bible Dictionary, an Eccle- 
siastical Dictionary, a Biographical Dictionary, and a Ge- 
ographical Dictionary, together with an Appendix contain- 
ing much Valuable Matter, an Index to Subjects inci- 
dentally noticed, and an Index to the Engravings. Edited 
by the Rev. William Blackwood, D.D., LL.1)., Author of 
“« Blackwood’s Comprehensive Aids to the Study of the 
Holy Bible,” etc., Editor of “ Brown’s Self-Interpreting 
Bible,” etc., with Valuable Contributions by Eminent Di- 
vines of the several Evangelical Denominations. With 
nearly 3000 Illustrative Engravings. 

This grand work has never been excelled and rarely, if 
ever, equaled, either in the wide and varied range of the 
subjects of which it treats, in the terse and lucid style of its 
treatment of every subject, the number, beauty and appropri- 
ateness of its illustrations, the perfection of its entire ar- 
rangement, or the rare excellence of its mechanical finish. 
Lest we, as the Publishers, be deemed not impartial judges, 
and be suspected of extravagance in the simplest statement 
of its many noble features, we have concluded to quote, 
without comment, from a few of the thousands of notices 
with which the press of the country have favored the Ency- 
clopedia. It must be borne in mind that this work has been 
commended in the warmest terms by the best newspapers of 
the cities and counties of all sections of the country and of 
every shade of religious opinion. 

We have space but for eight of these notices in this num- 
ber, and shall continue them in the next. 

The New York Tribune. 

The title of this work hardly gives an adequate idea of the 
comprehensive aims which have prompted its publication. It 
is by no means a mere dictionary of the Bible, but a book of 
extensive reference in various departments of religious liter- 
ature, including biography, history, and geography. In pre- 
paring the work, the editor has kept constantly in view its 
adaptation to popular wants, even avoiding the use ot foreign 
words and phrases, except in cases of absolute necessity, and 
then they are put in English characters, A peculiar feature 
is the absence of all reference to authorities, and to any 
other sources of information in addition to those in the text, 
except to passages of Scripture which may serve to elucidate 
the subject inhand. The simplicity of expression, and free- 
dom from speculation and theory which the editor has en- 
deavored to preserve are valuable qualities. The work is il- 
lustrated by numerous engravings, many of which are from 
- original subjects, and others from photographs taken on 

€ spot. 





The Christian Union. 

Besides including everything usually found in the Bible 
dictionaries, this book embraces information in the entire 
range of Biblical, ecclesiastical, and general religious litera- 
ture, from the earliest times to the present day. It is planned 
with particular reference to “ the average reader,” and not to 
the scholar, one result of which is that the English language 
alone is employed. It appears to us that Dr. Blackwood has 
also kept his promise of having all the statements free from 
sectarian bias, embodying facts rather than mere theories, 
opinions, and conjectures; and that the diction employed is 
happily plain and terse. The mechanical execution of the 
work deserves more than ordinary commendation. The type 
is of a clear and beautiful face, and the paper heavy toned 
and of a superior quality; and the pictorial illustrations, 
which swarm upon the pages, are admirable in design and 
finish. Moreover, it is only right to add that the illustrations 
really illustrate something, and are not merely picturesque 
decorations. Indeed, they cover a vast range of subjects— 
manners and customs, rites and’ ceremonies, architecture, 
churches and temples, antiquities, cities, and natural scenery. 
Without hesitation, we can commend this beautiful and va- 
luable work to the attention of Sunday-school teachers and 
Bible students. 


The Christian at Work. 

This Encyclopedia, besides including everything found in 
a complete Bible Dictionary, embraces available information 
in the range of biblical, ecclesiastical, and general religious 
literature, gathered from scholars ot all lands and ages. Ty- 
pographically considered, it is beautiful. The paper, letter- 
press, and illustrations of the volume are all that could be 
desired. ~ 

The Congregationalist and Boston Recorder. 

The information is of course condensed, yet in the most 
important topics it is by no means scanty, and the labor of 
compilation, which seems to be well done, must be simply 
enormous. This Encyclopedia could never displace such a 
work as “ Smith’s Bible Dictionary” for the purposes of criti- 
cal study, but covers much broader ground than that, and 
promises to fill its peculiar place equally well. Typographi- 
cally, its appearance is greatly in its favor. The size is a 
generous quarto, ten inches by twelve, three columns to a 
page, the paper is uncommonly heavy, the type fresh and 
clear, and the engravings are generally well executed. 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Daily Herald. 


This is a superbly printed and illustrated large quarto pub- 
lication, presenting a complete epitome of all the available 














information in the entire range of biblical, ecclesiastical and 
general religious literature, from the earliest times to the pre- 
sent day. Its publishers have made it available to all classes 
of readers, by carefuily avoiding any denominational bias, 
and by excluding mere theories, opinions, and conjectures. 
The work is edited by the Rev, Dr. Blackwood, who brings 
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to the task ripe scholarship. Other divines and scholars 


aided in the work. The illustrative cuts are very numerous 


and of excellent workmanship, and the general appearance | 


of the page handsome, 


The Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia). 

Dr. William Blackwood, the editor, is a gentleman of 
much ability, and his writings show research, judgment, and 
industry in collecting facts, and a clear and fluent style in 
presenting them. 
not confined strictly to Biblical subjects, but embraces also 
collateral persons, places and facts, connected more or less 
intimately with the sacred text, its history or characters; as, 


for instance, Adrian, Abbot of Canterbury, in the seventh | 


century, and his six Papal namesakes, and the Aramaic lan- | . : 
eee a ; : r . | but has as often been disappointed. 


guage, quoted but not explained in Genesis, Kings, and other 
parts of the Old Testamenht. 
The Baptist Teacher. 
This is intended to cover the entire field of biblical, eccle- 
siastical, and general religious literature, from the earliest 
time to the present. The style is compact, clear, classic, 
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As intimated in the preface, the work is | 


while every page gives evidence of thorough research and 
finished scholarship. It is beautifully illustrated, and will be 
an invaluable help to all Bible students. 


The Sunday-School Times. 

The household has long needed an Encyclopedia which 
covered the whole ground of religious study. The studert 
of the Bible needs for his researches much general informa- 
tion, of which there has as yet been no acceptable or avail- 
able repository. The completeness of the Bible Encyclo- 
pedia will comprise not only mere Biblical knowledge, but 
such ecclesiastical and biographical data.as may pertain to 
religious inquiry which starts from the Bible. The searcher 
has often purchased a Bible Encyclopedia, thinking to find 
in it information on topics closely related to Scriptural truth, 
We think that the pur- 
chaser of ¢hzs valuable work of reference will never find it 
unsatisfactory in regard to religious facts. The articles are 
not mere paragraphs, but satisfactory resumes of the topics 
which they treat. The care bestowed on the letter-press, 
and the elegance of the finish, make up a reliable and at- 
tractive volume. 
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